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RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT 


Recharges by simply plugging into any AC outlet! This compact and 
beautiful flashlight fits into pocket or purse—itt’s only 44” x 24” x 
14/’, weighs only 3!4 ozs. Useful in town or country—in the house 
or car—anywhere an emergency light is needed. Holds its charge 
indefinitely when not in use—can be stored anywhere without fear 
of leaking or corroding batteries. LIFE-LITE makes a wonderful 
gift. The rich-looking, streamlined case is two-tone grey enamel 
with golden trim. 


or $25,000 a Year—PROVE TO YOURSELF At My Risk 


YOU CAN SKYROCKET YOUR INCOME 


To as High as $50,000-$75,000, Yes, Even $100,000 Annually! 


Sounds too good to be true? 


I mean it. I’m in deadly earnest when I say that you 
can multiply your money-making power. It’s much 
easier than you think—and I'll prove it without asking 
you to risk one copper penny. I don’t care what 
your income is today. $5,000, $10,000, $20,000—it 
doesn’t matter. you can multiply that 
figure at least five times. I’ve done it, so have my 
friends, so have a lot of people . . . and now you're 
going to do it too! 

Let’s face facts. With today’s high cost of living, 
steep taxes, you're finding it almost impossible to live 
comfortably on your present income. Right? So you 
need MONEY—a good deal more money—so that 
you can give your family the decencies of life that 
you want them to have. 

Shall I prove it to you? Let me send you, entirely 
at my risk, a book that’s going to lift you right off 
the seat of your chair. A book in which some of the 
greatest money-making geniuses of our time show you 
how to seize a lion’s share of riches—really set your- 
self up on a Cadillac and country-club style of living. 


You Can Use This Giant 
Omnibus of Million Dollar 
Ideas to Make Money 


Hand Over Fist 


This book will 
excite you. Its pages 
shine bright green 
with money! Fresh 
minted $100 bills 

. . Crisp, crinkly 
stock certificates ... 
imposing title deeds 

- . money and in- 
come in every shape 
and form, yours as 
a reward for reading 
the book and put- 
ting its million dol- 
lar ideas to work! 

Think you need 
a big cash stake to 
get started? You 
don’t. I will tell you 

- serine how to start on a 
shoestring, build up a sizeable roll, then pyramid that 
nto a fortune. I’ll tell you how to use other people’s 
thoney to build a mountain of cash for yourself! 


Find it hard to believe? 

Perhaps so — but you can verify 
my statements. When the book 
arrives, please do this: 


., First; take a look at page 136 and see 12 dif- 

_ ferent kinds of sideline businesses you can start with 

“almost no capital at all! These enterprises require no 
specialized knowledge. They are so unusual that almost 
no competition exists. Yet the need for them is so 
great that a few people like yourself are now taking in 
as much as $35,000 a year from them! 

Second: turn to pages 62-66. Here you'll learn how 
€asy it is to pick up inventories of bankrupt firms at a 
fraction of true value, then quickly dispose of them at 
a profit of 200% to 400%. How you can buy up ac- 
counts receivables for maybe 10¢ on the dollar, then 
collect 60¢ or 70¢ on the dollar! How you can act as 
a middleman negotiating business deals between two 
firms—and colleet a fat commission. Plus other oppor- 
tunities every bit as lucrative, almost under your nose! 

T’ll say it bluntly: if you get this book now, and 
put a few of its ideas to work, you'll be well on your 
way to wealth within a short period of time. The 
dollars will roll in—first in a trickle, then in a stream, 
then in a mighty flood-tide! 


Where to Find Your 
Private Pot-of-Gold 


Take any field, real estate for example. Today, with 
our exploding population creating a land scarcity, 
there’s no faster way to make a mint. In three fact- 
filled chapters, this book will show you where to find 
bargains im real estate. You'll learn how to acquire 
houses, stores, apartment houses, garages—under the 
market value, and then make substantial annual profits, 
or resell at huge profits. You’ll learn how to buy up 
old mansions no one wants, convert them into multi- 
unit apartments, and get a 30% or better return on 
your money. You'll see how to make quick profits in 


é 
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Mr. John Alan Appleman is an attorney, spe- 
cializing in estate planning for physicians, manu- 
facturers, ranchers, business men, etc. He is the 
author of 36 books, plus many articles which have 


appeared in numerous top magazines including the 
Readers Digest. He has written a two-volume text 
on estate planning, and articles on legal subjects for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. He is a nationally rec- 
ognized authority. 


land adjacent to railroad tracks . . . filling stations... 
subdivisions . . . and much more in the same vein. 

Just a few words about the stockmarket. Please 
glance at page 51... and discover what is probably 
the most lucrative, yet most overlooked field of invest- 
ment in Wall Street. I'll tip you off to an industry 
where “‘insiders’’ are making fabulous gains today. For 
instance, if you’d put only $100 into Stock ‘‘A” two 
years ago, you'd have $5000 right now . . . and 
if you’d put that $100 into Stock ““B’, your money 
would have mounted to $9500! 

And that is not all. Do you know that you can get 
12% interest on a 3.6% bond, and keep your interest 
tax-free? Do you know about the astronomical growth 
prospects in certain special situations? That certain 
obscure mutual funds have appreciated two and three 
times as fast as some of the better known ones? 


How to EARN MORE MONEY 
IN ONE YEAR Than the Average 
Man Earns in His Whole Lifetime 


Would you like to switch careers—get into a field 
where there’s really BIG MONEY to be made? For 
example, look at wholesaling or jobbing. This is a 
stable, highly rewarding field. You can start with very 
little capital. Chapter 8 tells you all about it... 
including several specialized areas, where you can 
keep your office in your hat, devote only several hours 
a week to the business, and still add thousands of 
dollars to your income. 

Want to open a retail store? You'll be told how to 
select a field with a promising future and build your 
business to success. Or possibly you’ve got your eye on 
manufacturing, insurance, hotel or the restaurant field 
—contracting or a service occupation. If you go about 
it in the right way, you can make a fortune in any of 
these fields. 


Blaze Your Trail of Wealth 
Along the Same Paths Taken by 
America’s Self-Made Millionaires 


You'll find nothing but 100% sound, practical, 
prudent money-making methods in this book. ‘“‘How 
to Increase Your Money-Making Power’’ gives you the 
identical methods used by men who have built (not 
inherited) vast personal fortunes. William Zecken- 


-dorf, the real estate tycoon . . . Louis Wolfson, the 


young ‘“‘business doctor’’ who buys, cures and sells 
ailing enterprises . . . Conrad Hilton, the hotel 
magnate . . . Burton Hurd, famous stock market 
analyst and adviser . . . these and other professional 
money-makers show you the ideas and strategems 
which have made them millionaires several times 
over. And, in addition, in one unusual chapter, you 
are told the secret of tax-sheltering your gains, so that 
you keep what you make! 


n't Care What You Are Earning Now—$5,000, $7,500 


HUNDREDS OF THE HOTTEST 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


in 18 “How-to-Cash-in’”’ Chapters! 


1. Make Yoursedf Inflation-Proof and Depres- 
sion-Proof. The strategy of making money no 
matter what the national economy may be. 

2. The Stock Market: Join Your Fortune with 
America's. Fabulous growth prospects in little- 
known industries and stock issues; smart way to 
invest; stock portfolio for you. 

You Can Make Money on “Special Deals.”’ 
Picking up amazing bargains in merchandise; 
accounts receivables; tax liens. 

4, Real Estate Can Give You An Income. 
Places to find lucrative real estate at 25% to 50% 
under market value; making money in rental 
properties, rooming houses, motels, etc. 

5. Fortunes in Business Property. Acquiring 
high-income property with little investment. 

6. Making Money wh Land. Opportunities in 
timber; fruit orchards; pasturage; mineral rights. 

7. Ideas and Ingenuity Create Money. A bil- 
lionaire’s formula for making vast sums of money. 

8. Ideas in the Retail Field. 35 different busi- 
nesses suggested and analyzed. 

Success in Selling and Sales Management, 
Real Estate, Advertising, Accounting. 

10. Getting Into Profitable Insurance, Banking 
or Finance. Agency plan; dealer plan; investment 
syndicate; building and loan companies, etc. 

11. The Business of Entertainment. Making 


money in bowling alleys, skating rinks, theatres, 
etc.; promoting sports events at fantastic profits. 

12. Manufacturing—Setting up a manufactur- 
ing business; finding new products. 


ow to Finance a Business Enterprise. 
14. Unique Enterprises That Offer Good Op- 
portunities. Vending Machine Business; Grain 
Elevators; Storage Warehouses; etc. 
15. Saving Money On Taxes. How to handle 
your income to hold down your tax bill. 
16. The Executive at Work. The 11 personal 
traits that are identified with success. 
17. Planning for Success. Determining a per- 
son’s aptitudes; professional vocational counsel. 
18. Don’t Rock the Family Financial Boat. 
Your insurance, home, car; when and where to 
borrow; how to save intelligently. 
and much more; yes a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of money-making ideas. 


Prove My Statements 
Entirely at My Risk! 


Under the impact of this book, your whole view- 
point on money will undergo a radical change. Instead 
of thinking in terms of a $5 or $15 a week raise, 
you'll think in terms of moves that will make you 
$500 or $1000 in deals. 

Make me prove everything I’ve claimed for “How 
To Increase Your Money-Making Power.’”’ Let me con- 
vince you that it can and will bring you wealth 
beyond anything you’ve ever hoped for—far sooner 
than you think. I will take all the risk. 

Just return the no-risk coupon today. The cost of 
the book is only $4.95. I’H send you the book under 
this flat guarantee: It MUST visibly and measurably 
expand your money-making capacity within 30 days, 
or you can send it back for every cent of your money 
back. Fair enough? 

Don’t let this great opportunity slide by. You have 
nothing to lose—and everything to gain! Right now, 
while the coupon is at hand—mail it. Act today! 


t— —MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY!-—-~ 


FREDERICK FELL, INC., Publishers, Dept. TR-6 | 
31 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Yes, | want to try a copy of John Alan 
Appleman’s new book HOW TO INGREASE YOUR 
MONEY-MAKING POWER — entirely at your own 
risk. | will pay postman only $4.95 plus low C.O.D. 
charges. | will use this book for a full 30 days at 
your risk. If | am not completely delighted . . . if 
this book does not do everything you say, /! will 
simply return it for every cent of my money back. 
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(0 CHECK HERE AND SAVE MORE! Enclose check | 
or money order for $4.95 and we pay all postage 
and handling charges. You save as much as 74cl! { 
Same money-back guarantee, of course! | 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for June 


2815.00 


INTERSECTION 


Passing pachyderm was 
snapped at dusk in Al- 
bert Nat'l Park, Belgian 
Congo, by Jean Larson, 
APO New York, with 
Zeiss set for 1/50 second 
at f:4.5. 


1825.00 
INTROSPECTION 


Concentrating trio of 
young anglers was filmed 
at San Diego Bay by Don 
Burris of San Diego with 
Olympus 35mm _ equip- 
ment dialled for 1/250 
second at f:11. 


3810.00 


INSCRIPTION 


Detail relief from Notre 
Dame of Paris was re- 
corded by Stanley Miller 
of Sparks, Nevada, with 
Plus-X loaded Retina 
35mm camera opening 
for 1/50 second to f:8. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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EVIEW 


For July, TrAvet brings you another extra-thick issue containing 


the issue will, for the first time in TRAV 


a special section covering TOURS AND CRUISES on a worid-wide basis from 
September 1 through November 30 for your advance planning. And the rest of 


e's history, be devoted 


entirely to CANADA—a sparkling salute to America's northern neighbor 


and her endless summertime playground possibilities. You'll learn 
of islands and scenic highways and national parks and a host of 


unexpected ideas for your travel days. Pl 


other vacation lures across Canada, some well known but many offering 


us regular features and 


departments, it will be a stimulating issue—and marks Travet's 59th 


year of continuous publication. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Nestled 9,300 feet above sea level in the Chilean Andes, 
Hotel Portillo hosts winter sport fans from mid-June to October. 
Color Photo Courtesy Pan American-Grace Airways 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


Do you have any English-language 
newspapers (magazines) ? 


Where is the nearest bookstore? 


. Where may I purchase some aspirin? 


. Is there a concert (opera, ballet) in 


town tonight? 


. What theatre entertainment would 


you recommend ? 


. Could you help me? I am lost. 
. How do I get to this address? 


. How long does it take to go there by 


bus (train, streetcar) ? 


. Is it easy to walk there from here? 


. How do you pronounce this word? 


. We have several political parties in 


America. I am a Republican (Demo- 
crat). 


Of course Americans want peace— 
just as you do. 


What is the specialty of this restau- 
rant? 


Is there a tour of this building avail- 
able? 


May I introduce my wife (husband) ? 
Would you care to join me (us) ? 


May I (we) see you again? 


This is my (our) first (second) visit 
here. 


I have read about this place in Travel 
magazine. 


BY JOHN 


RABE-STEELE 


— 


co 


Ko) 


.I Amerika bor jeg i 


.Amerikanerne gnsker 


NORWEGIAN 


Har De noen avis (magasin) pa 
engelsk? 


. Hvor er nermeste bokhandler? 


Hvor kan jeg £8 handlet aspirin? 


. Er det en konsert (opera, ballett) i 


byen ikveld? 


. Hvilken teater underholdning ville 


De foresla? 


Kunne De hjelpe meg? Jeg er ikke 
sikker pa hvor jeg er. 
.Hvordan kommer jeg til denne 
adressen? 


. Hvor lenge tar det 4 komme dit med 


buss (tog, trikk) ? 


. Er det lett 4 spasere dit herfra? 


. Hvordan uttaler De dette ordet? 


Det er i 


nerheten av 


.Vi har flere politiske partier i 


Amerika, og jeg er en Republikaner 
(Demokrat) . 


selvidlgelig 


fred akkurat som dere gjgr. 


.Hvad er spesialiteten for denne- 


restaurant? 


. Kan man bli vist om i denne bygn- 
ing? 

.Ma jeg fa presentere min hustru 
(mann). ; 

. Ville Dee ikke sitte ned med meg 
(oss) ? 

. Ma jeg (vi) se Dem igjen? 

. Dette er min (var) fgrste (andre) 
visit her. 


. Jeg har lest om dette stedet i Travel 


magasin. 


I 
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13. 
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15. 


16. 


Lae 


18. 
19. 


20. 


PRONUNCIATION: 


Hahr Dee noo-ehn ah-vis (mah-gah- 
sin) paw eng-elsk? ., 


. Voor ehr nair-mest-eh book-hahnd- 


lehr? 


. Voor kahn yay faw hahnd-let ah- 


spirin? 


.Ehr deh ehn koonsehrt (ooperah, 


bah-let) ee byh-en ee-kvell? 


. Vill-kehn teh-ah-tehr unner-hold-ning 


vill-eh Dee faw-reh-slaw? 


. Kunn-eh Dee yelp-eh mey? Yay ehr 


ikk-eh sick-ehr paw voor yay ehr. 


. Voor-dahn kom-ehr yay till den-eh 


ah-dress-ehn ? 


. Voor leng-eh tahr deh awe kom-eh 


deet meh buhs (taw-g, trick) ? 


Ehr deh let awe spah-seh-reh deet 
hehr-frah? 


. Voor-dahn oot-tah-lehr Dee deh-teh 


oo-reh? “4 


. Ee Ah-mehr-ee-kah boor yay ee— 


Deh ehr eé nair-heh-ten ah-y. 


. Vee hahr fleh-reh poli-ti-skeh pahr- 


tee-ehr ee Ah-mehr-ee-kah, awe yay 
ehr ehn Re-pooblikah-nehr (Demo- 
krah-t) . 

Ah-mehr-ee-kahn-ehr-neh *¢n-skehr 
sell-fglg-eli freh-d—ah-koo-rah-t som 
deh-reh ygr. 

Vah ehr spe-si-ahl-ee-teten for den- 
eh reh-stoo-rahng ? 

Kahn mah-n blee veest om ee den-eh - 
byg-ning ? 

Maw yay faw preh-sahng-teh-reh 
meen hoos-true (mah-n). 

Vill-eh Dee ikk-eh sit-eh neh meh 
mey (awe-s) ? 

Maw yay (vee) seh Dem ee-yen? 
Det-eh ehr min (vawr) fur-steh (ah- 
ndreh) visit hehr. 

Yay hahr lest om det-eh steh-deh ee 
Travel mah-gah-sin. 


*The letter ¢ (often written 6) is pro- 
nounced like the w in the English word 
ibe, 
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~NOW—THROUGH THE MIRACLE OF LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Complete FRENCH ~ SPANISH 
LIVING LANGUAGE COURSES 


Slashed from $9925 to 


Now Available At Same Low Price 


ussian-German-Italian-Hebrew 


Plus English for French, Spanish, Italian 
and German Speaking Peoples . . . Each for only $9.95 


YES: these famous Living Language Courses®- first 
introduced to the public in French and Spanish on 
20 standard size 78 RPM records, and purchased by 
many thousands at the original price of $29.95 — 
today have been reproduced in their entirety without 
a word changed or syllable left out, on 4 long-playing, 
high-fidelity records — 40 complete lessons — for only 
$9.95! A full saving to you of $20.00! 


Now, through the miracle of long-playing records, 
you'll find learning French, Spanish, Russian, Ger- 
man, Italian and Hebrew — fun, fascinating and fast! 
Because you learn to speak naturally — not by rote, 
grammar or dull drills — but from “native” instruc- 
tors, casually, by conversation — just as you would if 
you were living in a foreign and. 


You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and hear words, phrases, sentences — all spoken 
clearly, distinctly, and in faultless accents by “native” 
instructors. As you listen, you follow the Conversa- 
tion Manual —to see the words you hear! You learn 
more, retain more — because you get the double impact 
of both seeing and hearing! Yes, in no time at all, 
you find you could step off a plane or boat and inquire 
ene the many things you want to — fluently and 
with a perfect “native” accent, too. = 


Living Language Courses® 
Based On U.S. Government Methods 


In World War II, the Army had to teach over one 
hundred thousand soldiers to speak and understand 
foreign languages in a hurry. The man who was head 
of the U.S. War Department Language Section which 
developed the Army language courses -- Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman — is the same man who developed the Living 
Language Course..This is why you can be sure you 
are receiving one of the best methods of speedy lan- 
guage instruction ever devised! 


Peas See SSS SNe See 


Dept. T-6 


Educational Guild 


P.O. Box 347 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Course checked. 
This is a saving of $20.00 over the regular 
advertised price. If I am not entirely satis- 
fied within 7 days, I may return the entire 
course for full refund. Please send course 
checked. Sorry no COD. 


'mportant 


Check Here OO Russian O Hebrew 
O French © Spanish D Touch-Typing 
DO Italian O German © Better Speech 


O English (| now speak............+) 


MUA IW ean enc eairaee concn arivicatohasectseoceas heuvesonsseaspivnags 
(please print) 

PCE Rance cece: os a bestia ccw sion ee etpizn dint Mech ner 

City eg saksne Zone........ BtAKO, icsedaeencsnens ct 
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Here's all you need to learn to speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
HEBREW or ENGLISH FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records Unique Companion Volumes 
The entire course of in- The comprehensive Con- 
struction (40 complete les- versation Manual repeats 
sons) is contained in these in print each recorded les- 
four long-playing 3314 RPM son—so that you constantly 
discs. You hear and become see the words and phrases 
famillar with thousands of you hear. And the Common 
words and phrases that will Usage Dictionary provides 
help you to speak a foreign you with over 16,000 words 
language. and phrases, translated 

from the language of your 
choice into English and 
vice-versa. 


Also Available on, $995 


LIVING LANGUAGE BETTER SPEECH COURSE 


This amazing new Living Language® Better 
Speech Course consists of 40 easy lessons on 
4 long-playing records covering every aspect of 
better English speech: Pronunciation, Voice 
Training, Proper Usage, The Art of Conversa- 
tion, Vocabulary Development—and many more! 


DIARY 


$1.50 VALUE 


Tf you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels, 


DUE TO PUBLIC DEMAND WE OFFER 
RUSSIAN FOR THE FIRST TIME 
During the past year, the sudden demand for Russian 
language instruction has swamped schools and col- 
leges. Now you can be one of the first to learn Russian 
from “native” expert instructors. 


This Amazing New Course 
Taught U.S. Navy Men How To 
TOUCH-TYPE IN 4/2 HOURS! 


Navy men at Norfolk who never typed a word 
before mastered the keyboard in 4% hours — 
and in just 30 hours touch-typed 30 words a 
minute with 99% accuracy, Anyone can achieve 
this amazing touch-typing. skill, speed and ac- 
curacy, too! This sensational course consists of 
4 33% RPM records, an audio-visual manual, 
progress sheets, brightly colored typewriter key 
covers. Developed at Columbia University. 


ia | \ Going abroad in a few weeks or months? Learn to 

= \ speak the language of your “favorite” countries now 

JA\_~ tn no time at all. Your trip will be so much more 
interesting and exciting. 

4 Add to your educational and cultural accomplish- 

ments and appreciate to the fullest the enjoyment of 

European films, art literature, drama, periodicals, etc. 


Imagine working in Paris, Rome or Madrid. Today, the 
jet-age offers wonderful opportunities abroad — and at 
ome — for people who can speak a foreign language 


Adds fun, interest to your life - and makes you @ 
more fascinating person to all around you. 


FOR THAT 


RAINY DAY... 


Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan 


U.S. SAVINGS © 
BONDS 


onawiy S1A% 


ORIENT BOUND? 


The International Traveler saves many 
headaches, time, and money. Each Inter- 
national Traveler unit is a “Shoppers 
Guide” enclosed in a genuine pigskin pass- 
port case. 

Helpful features in this handy ‘Shoppers 
Guide” are: currency converters, customs 
data, restaurant selectors, record of pur- 
chases forms, maps, as well as numerous 
tips and hints to save the tourist’s time 
and money. 

$3.50 Postpaid or if C.0.D., plus charges. 
Add 4% if California resident. 


ALLAN-PASH CO. 


| P. O. Box 728 Redlands, California 


CUCKOO CLOCK 


CUCKOOS 
EVERY FIFTEEN $ 95 
MINUTES. FROM 

BLACK FOREST 

OF GERMANY 

FROM EUROPE DUTY FREE 
DIRECT TO YOU! POSTPAID 


Excellent Time Keeper. Lowest 
price ever. With weight and pen- 
dulum. Finished in Antique Wal- 
nut. Hand carved. Cuckoos in a 
pleasing lovely voice. Send $3.95 
for Regular Model or send $5 for 
Deluxe Model. No C.0.D.'s. Sent 
PPD. Sold on Money Back Guar- 
antee. Best Values Co., Dept. 
C-1, 402 Market St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JULY 


1-7. ‘Barnum Festival. .cecceccvcceces oe DbrlaLepoOr te GOnuh . 
1-31. Drama of The Alamo.......-San Jose Mission, Texas 
l-Aug. 28. Horn in The West Drama..........-Boone, N.C. 
2-4. Napa County Fair. .....sc0.ese see COlistoga Calum. 
2-4 Water’ FeStivads soticle ccc s 0 6cle cole co ele LUtiACci mn iemmnS 
2-4. World Champ. Timber Carnival.........Albany, Ore. 
3 & 10. Golden Tree Pageant...........eBruges, Belgium 
3-5. Soaring ConteSt....sesescawoeeeeeeee Elmira, N.Y. 
4, Independence Day Celebs.......-near Aalborg, Denmark 
4-9. Pion=-Era...seee+e-eeSaskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 
5-Aug. Shakespeare FeStival........-.san Diego, Calif. 
7-9. Celebration of 251 Years... es 60+ DCAUL@ Miu etOls 
7-21. Annual Rocky Mt. Folk Dance........Golden, Colo. 
8=9. Nat'1) Décathlonc. «ccs ccc cw ie 0 ee elas MUS CMCMmmUnaEr. 
9. ‘Pageant’ of ‘THe Drier. i svielel ee see eles es OVP ACU SC Mannie 
9. DOS SHOWe ss cic ceivvele cicleistele c sisi cidie ee e's Halil eis Oxemm Comme 
VO. Wnt. Regsat taleicisicie« cwis cece sie slalnnesis\e eo NOMU Pum b chee emn 
10. St. Benedict Pilgrimage....Vila do Conde, Portugal 
10 Grandfather Mt. Highland Games.......Linville, N.C. 
12. Jousting Tournament........e.e.+..90onderborg, Denmark 
14-16. Ute “Stampede 's.s ee sic.c avis vicis cl viele wise se NODIMemmUnaciny 
15-17. Lakeville Horse Show........-..Salisbury, Conn. 
16-17. Oregon Broiler Festival.......Springfield, Ore. 
Dem Lt dU RES ait aaeieelateiere ele scchelevers es) eleateies alere! COP clitaeienanm 
M7. Bhessine of “the “Sea ./ sels see's a ele e/etelele O20 Ce nD ena mmm 
18=22. Orartsmen "So Had Tels d oc ccs 01 oe 6 ee AONO VA ele am eers 
20. Feast of Santa Librada..........-Las Tablas, Panama 
20=25. Championship Rodeo... o-. «cise «cle! sree ioe OSCE MC imena 
22-24." Visitor's Day CeELeDS «cic oc « cee eee Velrm OU mmNiens 
22-25. Festival of St. James.........Covilha, Portugal 
22-27. FUMST LEWC ie o's s cise eis eels ole wcosie’s. oll Cait ya Osta tym eae 
23-24. Lumbermen's Jubilee............+.-Arcata, Calif. 
23-29. College of Pacific Folk Dance..Stockton, Calif. 
24. Bolivar's Birthday Celebs... .isseeces All Venemweta 
24-30. SeSquicentennial Celebs.........Canastota, N.Y. 
PAs aU Mee prion Den ch OOOO scleiely | lolol ibaljoyoysiel=) Iisitiena lS) 
25. Commonwealth Daly <icie = ole oe sie e\eiele = slater lon Oi One tame 
25-Sept. 3. ShakeSpeare Festival.........-Ashland, Ore. 
26-29. Festival of the Sea.......Santa Marta, Colombia 
28. Somers Day Celebs <cceececseccecwvsce cee SH Dermuge 
28-50. DinoSaur Roundup. sc. sls cee vee se sl oe VOTICt  eiUiuend 
28-30. Independence CelebS.....eeeseesee eee Lima, Peru 
2OmAUS S42 CAMIMAVeehereteteteteteterers! oiers) ee tutsvele.cletelel sie oner tenn not 
29. St. Marta Fiesta......ePateros, Philippine Islands 
29=30. Celebration DaySiisiccsc + cece 00h co ele COSCON GD 
30. All-Island Agriculture Show.Near Kingston, Jamaica 
30-31. Music & Art Festivals .cccccecececue e GlLenord. uae 
30=31.. Annual” Rodel... «sc. siclsiesicios eee eh ORUMINA . iC cyl 
ol. Procession of  Renaitents* <6 vice. cee eHUDNC Sm Del oauamt 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 


CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 10 


Horizontal 


You'll need this to see Shake- 
speare’s England 


| Home of the Great Dane 


Untraveled hick 

What the cowboy doesn’t call 
his rope 

Good strike 

Famous December tide 

Goes with Johnson 

Beery nice container 

What corn does for an irate man 
Yesterday’s approach 

Lassie’s big kick 

What you have to be these days 
to keep up with the Joneses 
This has well-washed edges 
Smash hit 

This fellow takes everything big 
Makes burns edgy 

Not yet out 

Saintly spot between Rome and 
Florence 

This is a sight in Delaware 
This is what I’d be if I only had 
wings 

Spanish bike 

Where veterans of World War I 
make for in France 

Not under 

A chip off the old Winston 
Lawfully in the center 

Earthy kind of ‘thing 

Romantic ship with bad plumb- 
ing 

Salt to take with a travel folder 
True of every Russian river 
These will put you among the 
Higher Ups 

Healing balms 

A preface for Baba 
Kind of foreign 
won’t learn easily 
Stops net drawkeab 
What you’ll find in Them Thar 
Hills 

Solemn marching spot 

Shed in Rome for the losers at 
Olympic Games 

Hot spot for Senators in August 
Peek-a-Boo! 


speech you 
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Vertical 


Here’s where the Americans jump 
(2 wds.) 

Wornout Wolves 

That old Spanish ring 

What you'll see in Europe this 
summer 

Uses the banana business 

Nix bit in Paree 

Summer on the Champs Elysée 
You'll find this in a goat skin 
Desert salts 

Inveterate traveler 

Where you may fall 


/ Coming home from Southwest 


Change man 

Wild things sown by many 

What De Gaulle does when he 
is given a banquet 


| Take this after the smorgasbord 


(2 wds.) 

Look for the Burma Gal a-settin’ 
here! 

This can go with cither 

Add less 'to this and it becomes 
impudent 

A stone’s throw to Lazuli 

My fayorite racehorse ean do 
everything but this 

What the Countess has on the 
brain 

There’s a Shillong in this State 
in India 

Almost a pal 

An asinine beginning 

Fadeout 

Vehicle to speak to London in 
This grows on a tree in Brooklyn 
Let it stand! 

He is crazy about being hung 
What she whispered in Madrid 
He’s mixed up in a Minor prob- 
lem 

Men with wo! 

Hall owner in Ireland 

Only things water surrounds in 
France 

A ball for Prince Philip 

All these are good for today are 
tips 

A tongue for wagon train 
Beatnik comprehension 

End of a mist 

What the man said when he was 
pinched 


BRUGES 


For old world charm... 
For hospitality unmatched... 
For the best in the arts... 
For the finest cuisine... 
For the utmost in entertainment... 
For the time of your life! 


Consult your OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
travel agent or 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PO-562 


Bozart Swine 

Have you a piggish desire for cul- 
ture? Stop at Hog Island in the Ba- 
hamas the next time you cruise in 
the Carib. No pork chop project 
here, but the real thing, moneyed by 
Huntington Hartford. Veddy Brit- 
ish will be the Swine Symphonies 
here, directed by Robert Ponsonby 
(pronounced Pubby) of Eton, Ox- 
ford and the Edinburgh Festival 
where he has been artistic director. 
He will instigate a higher standard 
of thinking among the inhabitants 
of Hog Island and their guests. “We 
are starting from scratch,” an- 
nounces Mr. Ponsonby—and we all 
know how a piggy loves a good 
scratch—“with three theaters, a 
cinema and a concert hall.” 


Vive La Leftovers 

To prepare yourself for Hog Is- 
land standards, you might go to 
Paris and attend a clinic called 
hime Art of Gracious. Living,’ 
dreamed up by the Comtesse Guy 
de ‘Toulouse-Lautrec who will not 
only teach you how to make a de- 
licious dish out of yesterday’s scraps 
but also how to stuff eggs with 
shrimp, where to put an Ambassa- 
dor when he comes to dinner, and 
other things useful for some people 
to know (not for me): The course 


NIPPONESE BARBECUE 


When in Tokyo, try one of the 
small, unpretentious chicken bar- 
becue joints called Yakitori. A 
good one is Isebiro Yaketori at 
six, one-chrome, Kyobashi. A 


cozy little spot, not much bigger 
than a hot dog stand, it has meals 


enormously delicious, but not 
costly. You sit on stools at the 
counter behind which Mama-San 
and Papa-San cook and hand 
over the food: skewered shredded 
chicken with horseradish, barbe- 
cued duck, chicken wing and 
joint. It is all much too much, 
but delightful. 
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costs a thousand dollars which is not 
for me to pay either. It lasts five 
weeks with headquarters in Maxim’s 
restaurant at the Academie Maxim. 


Business Discussion In Athens 

In Greece, I arranged with Ameri- 
can Express to go on a tour of the 
Acropolis by bus, and a very enjoy- 
able trip it was. However, as I was 
waiting to join the party, a Greek 
boy appeared from another agency, 
making me an offer to take the tour 
with him. Not being a student of 
Greek, I did not understand very 
well until the guide of my own tour 
came up and began bellowing at 
the other boy. Suddenly, in front 
of the Grand Bretagne Hotel, a fist 
fight developed. The two Greeks 
pummeled each other unmercifully. 
It was not until it was all over that 
I discovered it was all about which 
should get my two dollars’ worth of 
business. Our guide was excellent, 
loved his work, Athens, its his- 
toric hills and was also pretty good 
with his fists. 


For Returning Residents 

A returning resident is an Ameri- 
can who has decided that he likes 
hot dogs better than snails or spa- 
ghetti, and has come into the U.S. 
Customs domain with the car he has 
brought back, a trunkful of bottle 
corks with funny faces he has bought 
for his friends, etchings from Naples, 
all of which he has to declare. But 
did you know that if you had an old 
ratskin coat made over in Paris by 
a little dressmaker you have to de- 
clare that? Or if you had a broken 
suitcase refinished in some place 
like Innsbruck for 59 cents, you 
must tell the man all about it? Any 
repairs that are not necessary to 
restore an article to the condition 
it was in when you took it overseas 
has to be declared. It’s cheaper to 
have practically anything fixed in 
Europe. Do not try to take in more 
than one gallon of alcoholic bever- 
ages, nor more than 100 cigars, un- 
less you want to pay duty, and if 


CUSTOMS CORNER 


Many Japanese in Tokyo wear 
hospital masks on the street to 
avoid giving you a cold, getting a 
cold-orinhaling Tokyo’s dust in 
their noses. And in the depart- 
ment stores, young girls in West- 
ern dress stand at each floor’s 
escalator and bow greeting to 
arriving customers. 


you live in a dry state that li'l ole 
man in the customs won’t let you 
have yoah liquah at all. 


Court Tennis 

If you’re a tennis lover, don’t 
miss the Court Tennis Court at 
Hampton Court Palace when you 
are there. Here Henry VIII was 
hitting balls when the news was 
brought to him that Anne Boleyn 
had been satisfactorily disposed of. 


PUZZLE ANSWER 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


21-23: Pan American-Grace Airways. 26: In- 
ternational Paper, Co. 27: American Forest 
Products Industries. 28: International Paper 
Co. 29: top left, American Forest Products In- 
dustries; top right, International Paper Co. 
30: American Forest Products Industries. 31: 
top, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; bottom, 
American Forest Products Industries. 32: 
American Forest Products Industries. 33-35: 
Three Lions, Inc. 36: Swiss Nat'l Travel Office. 
38-40: Author. 48: North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Development. 53: 
Swiss National Travel Office. 57: Santa Fe 
Railroad. 58: Great Northern Railroad. 
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JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


TRY A NEW ADVENTURE! 


See your country by chartered mo- 
torcoach. You'll see more as there 
is no overnight riding. First class 
hotels used each night. Delicious 
meals included. Complete sight- 
seeing and lecturing on all tours. 
Air-conditioned coaches used. 


CALIFORNIA 30 Days $647.00 : eee 
By Air: By simply slipping below the 


Leave from Reading or Harrisburg Equator, but without bothering to 
on August 6th and August 20th. leave this hemisphere, you come 
Many other destinations. Get free onto a continent containing such "POLYNESIA" 
52 page travel brochure. Specify extremes as near-naked savages and 150 FT. SCHOONER 
T-52. Many other tours listed. modern architecture that shames 10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 
the chic-est structures up norte. And sails Bimini, Berry Islands, from 
ROAMER TOURS, INC. to see South America in style, mere- Sel Gcand Bakamee, oc $4 75. 
ly ask Ask Mr. Foster ‘Travel Serv- Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. 
BERKSHIRE HOTEL LOBBY ice, Inc., to book you for one of its ape SC Ue Meee CRUISES Ne: eee 
READING, PENNA . 5 : 
F : all-inclusive, leave-most-any-time, MIAMI BEACH PHONE JEFFERSON 2-3407 


variable-length expeditions. On the 
big Great Circle Tour, for instance, 
SOUTH AMERICA’S you can go round South America by a i A NEW 


INDIAN COUNTRIES boat and plane in 31 days for $1,595, AMERICAN ; WORD AND 
sare seeing Barbados, Brazil, Uruguay, R TRAVELER'S PHRASE 
A THRU THE LENS Argentina, Chile, Peru and Panama COMPANION BOOK 
Eh dvewtiioespecially en route. If your ambitions are a lit- HAS] a wore ano mat sooe 
Rope aise Gisera fond tle more modest, the fourteen-day | || ik Eats F U R 0 P FE 
SOidays starting July: 30 Inca Land Tour takes as small an ohee 
amount as $753.40 for a couple of : pe e TouRIsT 
For information on this and days in Panama followed by a really Bocce th e STUDENT 
other foreign and U. S. tours write: close look at Peru. And there are e BUSINESSMAN 


THRU THE LENS TOURS enough such offerings to give you 


P.O. Box 4128T No. Hollywood, Cal. brain fever deciding. But never South America 


mind, just cool your heated head in 


a son /abe same page in adjacent columns 
that Andean snow. Tacliver AevibiG ea 


Attractive flexible binding 
Pocket size 


By Horse: A recent examination of The author, Dr. Graydon S. DeLand, is Professor 


COLOMBIA one of Gen. George Washington’s of Modern Languages, Florida State University 


' $4.00 at bookst 
TBE Se Se ro pAy. THE old uniforms showed that the Geter aT on mow 


fk k Ei AMERICAN TRAVELER’S COMPANION 
14 DAY TOUR, SAIL THE MIGHTY Father o ; o Connery ept : AS 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee, Fla. 
MAGDALENA ON A STERNWHEELER, markably slim waist throughout his 

THEN VISIT BOGOTA, 8,600 Ft. ABOVE long life. This is attributed to the 


SEA LEVEL, BACK TO THE ANCIENT 
FORTRESS OF CARTAGENA. FOLDER | | fact that Washington was frequent- po---------------- 


ON REQUEST ly found in the saddle. So you can MAIL COUPON NOW 
ALATUR are possibly reat ae we of AND DISCOVER IN MEXICO 
that second-helping residue if you 
LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL AGENCIES pe y A NEW WORLD OF THRILLS! 


139 N.E. 3rd Ave. - take one of the dozen Wilderness 
oA ad Trail Rides offered by the American | | MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPARTMENT 
Paseo de la Reforma 35, Mexico City 


Forestry Association. Typical of the 
HOUSE BOAT 
SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 


I | 

| 

I | 

I I 

| | 

| 

others will be the expedition Aug. | | ! 
CRUISES : | 
ming’s Tetons. This ride costs $250 If you do not want to cut coupon from 
| | 

I | 

I | 

I | 

I | 

I I 

I | 

| | 


22-Sept. 2 of 25 riders into Wyo- 
from Moran and, like all the Associ- Back Cover, please mail this coupon for 
Ba ed ais ation’s outings, includes expert FREE descriptive material on MEXICO. 
LAZY BONES 


guides, packers, wranglers, cooks 
200 miles a oree® Tropical Inland|| plus a physician. Bring your own 
Six Idyllic D 95. , 
aa Misraed ae write to personal Boas and don’t forget 
Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. Washington’s waistline. 


28-V, F FI ‘ 
Na a eine eda Myers, Fla.|) For added details, write TRAVEL. 


Name 


Address 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


history will bridge London 

with New York when the RAF 
trans-Atlantics 550 people for the 
first display in America of a British 
Military Tournament and Tattoo, 
similar to the famed Royal Tourna- 
ment that awes eyers in England. 
Under Impresario $. Hurok’s aegis, 
the troops will perform at Madison 
Sq. Garden June 18-July 4 in con- 
junction with the British Exhibit 
at the Coliseum June 10 to 26. 
Massed bands, drill displays, horse- 
manship feats, gymnastics and even 
battle re-enactments will be a part 
of the huge spectacle. ... Newest 
Scandinavian restaurant is The 
Scandia, with standard entrees from 
$2.95, but featured, of course, is a 
lavish Smorgasbord Dinner at $4.00 
or an After-Eleven Smorgasbord 
Supper for $2.50. In the Hotel Pic- 
cadilly on 45th St. west of Bway, its 
theatre-district setting has prompt- 
ed no-extra-charge coupon that lets 
you dine, dash to a show and return 
for your dessert and coffee... .So 
many foreigners are now visiting 
New York, Gray Line is pleading 
for guides who can rattle off sightsee- 
ing commentaries in Scandinavian 
tongues, Japanese, Korean and even 
Tagalog and Urdu....Greenwich 
Village Outdoor Art Show encircling 
Washington Sq. is May 28-June 19 
this season. . . . Sixth Annual World 
Jazz Festival will shake up the 
shrubbery in Central Park on June 
12. ... Spectacular New York can be 
seen at its spectacular best by pop- 
ping aboard a New York Airways 
helicopter at the mid-Manhattan 
heliport beside the Hudson River 
at W. 30th St. Weekends and holi- 
days through June, daily there- 


Bim entertainment airlift in 
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after, from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
$5.00, eight-minute hops bring life- 
long memories. . .. Cepelia, a Polish 
artcraft center, has begun business 
at 5 E. 57th with strikingly modern 
ceramics, typical hand-made attire 
and rugs. ... Tunisia is latest coun- 
try to open trade and tourist info 
office, its street-level showcase en- 
hancing Mad. Ave. at 543—between 
54th and 55th....Fugazy Travel 
Bureau really has a championship 
tour: a $59.00 package that includes 
a $30.00 ticket to the Johansson- 
Patterson bout June 20 at the Polo 
Grounds, pre-fight dinner, bus trans- 
portation to and from the ring, 
overnight hotel space. ... Air-India’s 
new offices: 565 5th Ave. 


Duel of Angels 


oBERT Helpmann’s stylistic for- 

R malism of Jean Giraudoux’s 

last work, Duel of Angels, is 
not, we contend, the proper staging 
to capture the script’s sweep of Gal- 
lic spirit, sardonicism and_ self- 
humor. Nonetheless, Duel’s delights 
flash through firmly enough, thanks 
in great part to Christopher Fry’s 
adaptive translation tricks, to illu- 
minate Giraudoux’s intellectual 
arguments entertainingly. In _ es- 
sence, Duel squares off Virtue in 
the cream-clad composure of Mary 
Ure with Vice as characterized by 
the scarlet sophistication of Vivien 
Leigh, who appears more beautiful 
than ever. Swirling around them 
are husbands and lovers planted 
principally as sounding boards for 
Giraudoux’s gibes and joshes at 
men’s hypocrisies. Christian Dior 
dresses and ornate sets by Roger 
Furse are excellently appropriate 
to the script’s epigrammatic Wilde- 
ness and Shaw-haw monologues. On 
a strictly limited engagement, Duel 
draws to a close July 2, fair warn- 
ing to hurry to the Helen Hayes 
Theatre for a stimulating, even pro- 
vocative, session. 


vy 


New Family Fun Site: $65,000,000 Freedomland 


World's largest entertainment center, called Freedomland, set June 19 as opening date of its 

mammoth site in New York's Bronx, its 205 acres shaped like map of U.S., with 14 areas peopled 

by 2,000 costumed employees to lend authenticity to regions of past (shown above), present, 
future American life, plus action rides, exhibits. 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A MAJORITY OF ONE—Barrymore, 243 W. 47th, 
CI 6-0390. Gertrude Berg gets the expected 
laughs with Sir Cedric Hardwicke in this come- 
dy that makes kabuki kosher when eyed by a 
Brooklyn matron in Japan, Closes June 25. 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 
JU 6-7950. Powerful, emotionally moving play 

| about a Negro family’s struggle for a secure 
and dignified life that won the Drama Critics 
Circle Award as the best. drama for 1958-59. 

A THURBER CARNIVAL—ANTA, 245 W. 52nd, 
CI 6-6270. Under Burgess Meredith’s imagin- 
ative manipulation, Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, 
Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley caper with a 
comic cast through revue-styled stories of 
James Thurber that bring cozy chuckles and 
plenty of outright howls. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 
cl 6-6363. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer 
Chita Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock ’n’ roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents, with a series of satiric, show-stopping 
numbers including the zaniest ballet on Bway, 
all hilariously handled by choreographer-direc- 
tor Gower Champion for the wackiest, funniest 
musical comedy in many a moon-mad night. 

DESTRY RIDES AGAIN—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, 
CO 5-2412. Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray lead a 
passel of people through their paces in this 
musical roundup of the Wild West with vigor- 
ous choreography by Michael Kidd. 

DUEL OF ANGELS—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th, 
CI 6-6380. See Review on Page 12. 

FINIAN’S RAINBOW—4G6th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 
6-4271. This bright revival of 1957’s hit musi- 
cal lets fantasy take full flower again with 
Jeannie Carson, Howie Morris, Carol Brice 
among leading roles. 

FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s_ ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet a so-so score 
and hilarity-latent numbers that don’t fully 
materialize fail to win our vote—but daily 
newspaper critics raved. Winner of Drama 
Critics Circle Award as best musical for 
1959-60. 

FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Music Box, 239 W. 
45th, CI 6-4636. In an English country home 
ideally designed by Oliver Smith, magnificent 
Jessica Tandy, four brilliant Britons create 
author Peter Shaffer’s unsettling quintet with 
pulverizing performances, expertly directed by 
John Gielgud, as they expose their raw char- 
acter quintessences in a pulse-pounding sym- 
phony of emotion. Winner of Drama Critics 
Circle Award as best foreign play for 1959-60. 

GREENWILLOW—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St., CI 
5-5226. Though clear-voiced Tony Perkins is 
ideal as a home-loving youth under a curse to 
wander, the enchantment of B. J. Chute’s novel, 
appropriately scored by Frank Loesser, oc- 
casionally falters, its fey fun best caught by 
lovable Cecil Kellaway and a delightfully dif- 
ferent ballet created by Joe Layton. Closes 
May 28. 

GYPSY—Broadway, 53rd and Bway, CI 7-7992. 
Ethel Merman rocks the rafters again in this 
sleek slice from Gypsy Rose Lee’s mothered- 
into-show-biz life. Closes for vacation July 9, 
reopens Aug. 15 at Imperial. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
larious French import that took the Drama 
Crities Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 51st, W. of 
Bway, PL 7-7064, Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 
winning version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely 
America’s finest. musical. 

ONCE UPON A MATTRESS—St. James, 246 W. 
44th, LA 4-4664. Charming tongue-in-cheek 
musical fairy tale, far from Grimm, based on 
the Princess and the Pea. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Walter Pidgeon and Una Merkel pring 
elderly charm, Robert Morse young appeal and 
Jackie Gleason Jackie Gleason to this deft yet 
somewhat disappointing musicalization of 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, but Eileen Herlie 
nuances her numbers with welcome, wondrous 
warmth. Suspends July 11 through 30. 
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THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL—Henry Miller, 
124 W. 48rd, BR 9-3970. Stunning perform- 
ances by a memorable cast—especially Defend- 
ant Herbert Berghof—perceptively directed by 
Jose Ferrer turn haunting, heart-stopping his- 
tory into magnificent, spirit-shaking theatre. 

THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this play by Gore Vidal. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor, William Gibson’s 
intelligent script. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th, W. of Bway, 
CI 6-0730. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Eddie Albert as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste, scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein against 
Oliver Smith’s impressive sets, that creates 
an enthralling evening. Vacations July 25 
through Aug. 6. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This hit play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a migrant soul 
—to be exorcised through mystic ritual. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones, with 
Jason Robards, Jr., as an ebullient, crafty 
brother of devoted, unmarried sisters etched 
sharply by Anne Revere and fidgety Maureen 
Stapleton who creates a particularly moving 
portrayal. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best drama for 1959-60. 

WEST SIDE STORY—Winter Garden, 1634 Bway 
(at 50th), CI 5-4878 After an initial Winter 
Garden stand of 734 performances, then tri- 
umphal touring, this electric musical by Arthur 
Laurents with a brilliant score by Leonard 
Bernstein, vivid choreography by Jerome Rob- 
bins, breaks precedent by returning to Bway 
for new raves. 


MIXED CHOICE 


HIT THE DECK—Jones Beach Marine Theatre, 
Jones Beach, SU 5-1600. A 1927 smash, with 
music by Vincent Youmans, about global pur- 
suit of a sailor by his lady love, this revival 
is freely adapted to its lagoon-lapped, 8,200- 
seat amphitheatre setting, has Gene Nelson, 
Jules Munshin, Betty Kean topping a large 
east. June 23-Sept. 5, 8:30 p.m., $1.80-$4.80. 

SHAKESPEARE—Central Park. Free perform- 
ances commence nightly at 8:30 p.m., except 
Mondays, with Henry V June 29-July 16, fol- 
lowed by Measure for Measure July 24- Aug. 10, 
Taming of the Shrew Aug. 18-Sept. 3. 

BASEBALL—Yankee Stadium, River Ave. at E. 
161st, CY 3-4300. Yankees play Boston June 3, 
4,5; Chicago June 6 (night), 7, 8, 9; Cleveland 
June 10 (night), 11, 12 (double header) ; Los 
Angeles June 27 (exhibition) ; ig Hees City 
June 28 (night), 29, 30. 75¢-$3. 

MARIONETTES—Oft- praised, on aie Dept. 
of Parks Marionette Theatre presents free out- 
door programs, designed primarily for children, 
at various points during summer throughout 
N.Y. For schedule of specific dates, times of 
shows, phone appropriate borough offices. Man- 
hattan: RE 4-1000; Brooklyn: SO 8-2300. 
Bronx: TA 8-3200; Queens: LI 4-4400; Rich- 
mond (Staten Island): GI 2-7640. 


PLAY TIME NOTES 


Broadway musicals normally begin at 8:30 
p.m., plays at 8:40 p.m., with all matinees 
starting at 2:00 p.m. Wednesdays, 2:30 p.m. 


Saturdays. Prices for musicals generally 
range from $2.90 to $8.05, occasionally to 
$9.40 on Fri. and Sat. nights, with top rates 
of both musicals and plays usually $4.80 for 
matinee performances. 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


LEAVE !IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 


tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a real 
smash hit. 

THE BALCONY—Circle in the Square, 159 
Bleecker, GR 3-4590. Jean Genet’s frank, sym- 
bolic, strangely costumed drama spurs contro- 
versy amongst viewers—who find themselves 
engrossed or repelled. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Bertold 
Brecht’s satirization of Beggar’s Opera, as 
adapted by Mare Blitzstein and scored by Kurt 
Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s longest-run 
—on ae plice Sept. 20, 1955—and we still 
say it’s 

THE THREE "SISTERS—4th St., 83 E. 4th, AL 
4-7954. Smoothly translated by Stark Young, 
Chekhov’s chilling tale is sharply portrayed by 
a gifted cast who'll haunt you for years. 

U.S.A.—Martinique, 32nd at Bway, PE 6-3056. 
Episodic performances outdo script continuity 
in this adaptation of John Dos Passos’ work, 


11, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 


Departures Weekly from New York 
April thru November. 


QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH 
S.S. UNITED STATES e S.S. STATENDAM 
EMPRESS of BRITAIN e S.S. MAASDAM 

S.S. FLANDRE e S.S. HANSEATIC 


Special 3 WEEK AIR TOURS 


European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten- 
stein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 


France. Also, tours including Ireland, Scotland and 


Wales and 3 WEEK AIR TOURS Available. Special 
Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau. Tours are 
All First Class in Europe and Personally Escorted—All 
Expense including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy air fare. Later return if desired. See Your 
Travel Agent or write for Free Booklet 8-G 


MEDITERRANEAN Cruise and Tour of North Africa 
and Southern Europe on American Export Lines, from 
$1,098. If interested, write for Special Free Booklet 
No. 8-S 


CARAVAN TOURS, lnc. 


220 S. State St. e« Chicago 4, Ill. 


| Please send brochure as marked below: 
( European Booklet No. 8-G 
| Mediterranean Booklet No. 8-S 


Name. 


Address 
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BY GEORGE BOURKE 


UESTS OF Miami Beach’s Fon- 
G tainebleau Hotel saw that 
May 12 Frank Sinatra TV 

show featuring Elvis Presley as it 
was being taped more than a month 
before its network showing. It was 
piped into the guest-room TV sets 
via a special circuit. Plans call for 
using the same technique on over- 
flow conventions. . . . Still another 
TV series with a Miami background 
is being filmed. Surfside Six—Surf- 
side is houseboat home of a private 
eye and six is number of pier where 
it is berthed—stars Troy Donohue. 
. .- Motoring is becoming easier 
in Florida. More than 350 miles of 
north-south Federal Highway One 
is now four-laned. Over 800 miles of 
four-lane highways grid the state. 
... June comes within the economy 
period for Miami and Miami Beach 
hotels. Ocean-front hotels have a 
portion of the rooms scaled at as low 
as $4.00 a day per person on double 
occupancy. An additional $3.50 will 
get three meals in majority of 
places. . . . Fish fanciers will find 
40 “farms” throughout the state. 
Miami yellow pages list a dozen in 
the area. Some welcome visitors. 
Fish of a different color are used as 
subjects for psychological tests at 
the Cape Haze Marine Laboratory, 
on the Gulf Coast, near Charlotte 
Harbor. They are lemon sharks 
measuring nine feet. Laboratory is 
non-profit organization established 
by William H. and Alfred Vander- 
bilt and is affiliated with New Eng- 
land Institute for Medical Research. 
..- Arlene Francis will be in Fort 
Lauderdale as big wheel in finals 
to select a Mrs. America between 
June 11 and 23. Fifty American 
housewives will vie for the honor. 
For the first time there will be a 
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Mrs. Alaska. . . . Footage is being 
taped at Cypress Gardens this sum- 
mer for a series of Esther Williams 
TV aquaganzas. Divers from Bal 
Harbor’s Ivanhoe Hotel have been 
“cast’’ for the series. . .. Lemons may 
stage a comeback in Florida. The 
lemon industry withered some years 
ago because California had a better- 
looking fruit. But concentrate users 
don’t care about looks—it’s the 
flavor inside that counts. Further- 
more, research has developed a 
beauty of a new Florida lemon. ... 
One of the best glimpses of 
orange groves is gotten by motor- 
ing down the center of the state. 
The rolling areas of citrus groves 
also gives the lie to the claim that 
all of Florida is flat. Florida ships 
some 93 million boxes of oranges 
a year. Florida Citrus Tower, just 
east of Clermont on Route 50, has 
an electric elevator that will take 
the sightseer up to 500 feet above 
sea level. That's comparatively 
Rocky Mountainish for the Sun- 
shine or Peninsula State... . Miami 
fishing skipper recently offered 
“another trip free” if the anglers 


didn’t hook a tarpon under his 


guidance. Rules insisted that 
weather and tides had to be favor- 
able, however, or all bets were off. 
That’s the respect the tarpon is held 
in among game fishermen. ... A 
Trampoline industry has sprung up 
in Florida under the trade name of 
Jumpin’ Gyminy. .. . Latin revues 
are the vogue in Miami clubs now. 
Seven of them were on the boards 


at one time recently. The Fontaine- - 


bleau transplanted an entire revue 
from the Nacional Hotel in 
Havana, while the Biltmore-Ter- 
race snared big stars from Havana’s 
famed Tropicana casino. ... Larry 


Steele’s Smart Affairs sepia revue is 
at the Deauville where it clicked 
two seasons ago. ... Rumors were 
rife as this was being written that 
summer theater might blossom at 
the Coconut Grove Playheuse late 
in June. .... Harry Belafonte, who 
has avoided southern dates, made 
an exception to do a benefit show 
for the University of Miami’s Nor- 
man Bascomb Eye _ Institute.... 
Photographers who are soft for 
pictures of white sails in the sun- 
light can grab all the shots they 
want on June 25 and 26 along the 
Gold Coast. Those are dates for 
eliminating competition for the 
Mallory, Sears and Florida Racing 
Association Cup finals. ... The new 
jet-propelled boats are showing off 
in Miami waters. The jets use water 
instead of expanding gases to gain 
thrust. Water is sucked into the 
boat and expelled at the stern at the 
rate of 3,000 gallons a minute. . 
Tenth season of the University of 
Miami pop concerts starts on 
June 9. Opener will have Fabien 
Sevitsky conducting an all-Tschai- 
kovsky program. Tschaikovsky was 
second in preference in a poll of 
University of Miami symphony pa- 
trons recently. Beethoven was top 
choice. . . . At Weeki Wachee 
Springs, a new underwater thea- 
ter, the only one of its kind in the 
world, is being constructed. When 
completed within the next several 
months, the new 500-seat theater 
will replace the present auditorium 
where the mermaids are seen daily 
performing their spectacular swim 
and ballet numbers deep in the 
heart of the flowing springs. An en- 
tirely new underwater show is being 
prepared for the premiere of the 
theater, which is 48 miles north of 
St. Petersburg on U.S. 19. Lauretta 
Jefferson, who did the choreography — 
for the Billy Rose shows, the Texas 
Centennial and Ringling Circus, 
has created sparkling production 
numbers for the troupe of twenty 
mermaids. Max Weldy, Ringling 
costumer, is designing special un- 
derwater costumes for the entire 
show. Seated underwater in plush, 
dry comfort behind huge plate glass 
windows, Weeki Wachee audiences 
will enjoy the shows with all the 
realism of being, themselves, deep 
within the springs. 
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© BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


. T LATEST count over 120 yachts 


will answer the starting gun 

on June 18 at Brenton Reefs 
for the Newport-to-Bermuda Race 
held every two years. It’s the world’s 
greatest ocean race, with Hamilton 
Harbour lined from shore to shore 
with beautiful yachts, and two-time 
winner Carleton Mitchell will be at 
the helm of his yawl Finisterre, try- 
ing to make it three up... . The 
great expectations for the new Ber- 
mudiana Hotel are far surpassed in 
the finished building, a perfect com- 
bination of modern efficiency and 
Bermuda beauty. It’s breathtak- 
ing to behold Hamilton Harbour 
through the glass-walled bedrooms, 
which are tastefully decorated with 
tropical hues. ... Theatregoers will 
welcome the formation of the 
Bermuda Festival Theatre Guild, 
backed by public money and pri- 
vate donations. An ambitious pro- 
gram includes comedies, light op- 
eras and drama, and both the thea- 
tre in the new City Hall and the 
Prospect Festival Theatre will be 
used for performances. =r ihe 
Castle Ticket Booth has been erect- 
ed on Front Street by the reviewing 
stand to sell tickets to the summer 
theatre productions. . . . There are 
more than 600 American resi- 
dents per square mile in Bermu- 
da, making it the highest concen- 
tration of Americans per square 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


mile outside the U. S. This does 
not include the hundred thou- 
sands of tourists each year. ... Once 
the most popular informal tourist 
attraction, the Angel’s Grotto at 
Harrington Sound has reopened as 
a first-class nightclub offering enter- 
tainment, delicious food and water- 
front amenities. . . . The Colonial 
Government has granted permis- 
sion to lay a coaxial cable between 
New York and Bermuda... . During 
the summer and autumn seasons, all 
trips of the Queen of Bermuda and 
the Ocean Monarch will be on 
hotel-ship arrangements, totaling 
29 voyages in all... . For the first 
time a cigarette has been perfected 
and packaged for sale in Bermuda 
exclusively. The king-size filter ciga- 
rette is called Bermuda Kings and 
comes in a smart flip-top box with a 
Bermuda motif. ... Evening flights 
from New York have been started 
by Eagle Airways at the reduced 
rate of $85.00 roundtrip, includ- 
ing a full-course meal in transit. 
A fifteen day stopover is allowed. ... 
Construction has begun on the 
tracking station for Project Mer- 
cury.... A beautiful collection of 
leather-bound German books has 
been presented to the Sailors’ Home 
by the Federal German Republic in 
appreciation for the hospitality ex- 
tended the German sailors from the 
Arosa Star when the luxury liner 
was impounded for debt. . . . The 
Eagle’s Nest Hotel has taken a 
new lease on life under the ex- 
perienced management of Mr. 
Gerry Pike. A local real estate firm 
bought the hotel recently. 


By Jean Gyory 


ORE THAN twenty museums 
M and private collections of 
the U.S. will contribute to 

the success of the great exhibition 
“The Century of the Flemish Prim- 
itives’ in Bruges by temporarily 
sending several masterpieces signed: 
J. van Eyck, Broederlam, Petrus 
Christus, Roger van der Weyden, 
Hugo van der Goes, Jan Memling, 
Gérard David, Dirk Bouts, Juste de 
Gand, etc. Bruges will be the only 
city in Belgium to hold this wonder- 
ful exhibition. It will be held in the 
Groeninge Museum from June 26 
until September 11 and will be open 
every day from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 
p-m. and from 8:00 p.m. to 10:00 
p-m.... The XIIth International 
Liége Fair, which will take place 
in Coronmeuse (in the suburb of 
Liége) from June 2-16, intends to 
show its visitors a great synthesis 
of technical new inventions. .. . 
In the Hainaut, the 1960 season will 
be held under the hearty and multi- 
colored sign of flowers. In _ this 
beautiful province of Belgium a spe- 
cial effort has been made in regard 
to the floral decorations of the 
homes, the front small gardens, pub- 
lic and _ educational buildings, 
squares, roads, etc. Moreover, a re- 
markable program of events has 
been established. At Roeulx: (be- 
tween Soignes and La Louviére) — 
Preparation of the Castle’s ap- 
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proaches and park (with a French 
garden) , exhibition of cut flowers 
inside the Castle. An important ex- 
hibition will take place in the 
orange-greenhouse. Its theme will 
be “The Sleeping Beauty.” At 
Beloeil: (thirteen kilometers South 
of Ath) —Until August 31, a porce- 
lain and faience exhibition will 
take place in the big dining room of 
the Castle. Its theme will be “Flow- 
ers and Animals.” Ten thousand 
rose trees will add to the splendor 
of the garden’s flowerbeds. . . . The 
45th Universal Esperanto Con- 
gress will be held in Brussels 
from July 30 until August 6 
under the King’s patronage. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Doris Fletcher 


ETS, JETS, jets—with time to fly 
to the Caribbean just long 


enough to read the Sunday 
edition of your local newspaper. 
Pan American has two daily flights 
to:Puerto Rico, hops Thursday and 
Sunday to Jamaica from New York 
and Friday and Sunday from Miami 
to Jamaica. . . . Alcoa Steamship 
Company just released a colorful 
pamphlet on Caribbean recipes— 
ideal for summer menus. .. . Air-sea 
package tour to Aruba via Grace 
Line cruise and Trans Caribbean 
Airways for thirteen days, with 
stopovers at Jamaica, Nassau and 
Port Everglades, are $485 double, 
$525 single. . ... Antigua, B.W.L, 
has a 135-foot schooner yacht with 
six air conditioned double rooms 
leaving Trinidad July 21 for Grena- 
da, the little-known Grenadines, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, Martinique, Ile 
des Saintes, Dominica, Guadeloupe, 
returning to Antigua July 31. Con- 
tact V.E.B. Nicholson & Sons, Box 
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103, Antigua. .. . For the lover of 
emeralds, Colombia is noted for 
the best in the world and it’s 
worth a trip to buy them at 50 per 
cent less than in the U.S. With the 
exchange in your favor, room and 
excellent food are ridiculously low 
in Colombia. A good steak dinner 
with all the trimmings is approxi- 
mately 85 cents... . BOAC/BWIA 
summer excursion is $268.60 from 
New York with stopovers at as many 
as fifteen Caribbean islands. .. . 
Pan American has a summer rate of 
$248 from New York with stopovers 
at nine islands. ... July 14, Bastille 
Day, in the, French Islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe is ex- 
citing—maybe even more so than 
America’s Independence Day. The 
French islands have parades of 
troops, fireworks, and dancing at 
the hotels. Victoria Crafts 
Market in Kingston, Jamaica, is a 
popular shopper’s paradise for hats, 
bags, baskets, etc., for $1.25 and up— 
all beautifully made and embroi- 
dered. ... Reef and Sand House in 
St. Croix is an elegant great house 
built in 1720 and restored as an in- 
door-outdoor garden cafe... . Speed 
boat races in Condado Lagoon, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on July 25, cele- 
brate the Anniversary of the Com- 
monwealth. . . . Antigua jumps 
from July 28 through August 4. 
with its yearly Carnival of Steel 
Bands & Calypso Competitions, 
Carnival Queen, children’s pa- 
rades, floats and street dancing. 
... Bird watchers are in for excite- 
ment in Bonaire, the Dutch island 
which is the sanctuary for thousands 
of brilliant red and pink flamingos. 
The Government has high towers 
situated around the salt pans where 
visitors can watch the birds without 


disturbing them... . Leslie Wotton - 


has started a Skin Diving School in 
Barbados. He gives beginner les- 
sons or will guide professionals. . . . 
Bucco Reef off Tobago is another 
skin diver’s paradise. 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


AJOR annual events in the of- 
M fing are the Royal Tourna- 

ment at Earls Court June 22- 
July 9; the International Musical 
Eisteddfod (competitive festival) 
at Llangollen, July 5-10, and the 
Royal Windsor Rose Show in 
Windsor Castle Grounds July 8-9. 
... In the sports arena there are the 
Lawn Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon June 20-July 2, the 
Royal Regatta at the picturesque 
town of Henley-on-Thames June 
29-July 2, and the Centenary of the 
Golf Open Championship at St. 
Andrews July 4-8. Not to exclude 
automobile racing, there’s the 
R.S.A.C. Hill Climb July 2 at Rest 
and Be Thankful in Argyllshire. . . . 
Canterbury Cathedral’s annual 
Festival will be. June"29-July 3. 
The medieval morality play Every- 
man will be given daily, and there'll 
be special services in the Cathedral. 
For information call Canterbury 
2806. . . . Visiting Americans are 
welcome at the British-American 
Ball (formal dress) at the Dorches- 
ter Hotel June 21. First held in the 
Coronation Year (1953) this Royal 
Wedding Year’s dinner-dance is ex- 
pected to be equally successful. 


Ticket information at FRE 2285...._ 


Deck chairs on the grass at the 
Kenwood Lakeside Concerts can 
be reserved by calling WAT 5000, 
Extension 6207. The concerts are 
held in the; grounds of a former 
country estate with an eighteenth- 
century manor house-museum and 
a restaurant. June 18 will be Lon- 
don Philharmonic evening; June 25 
and July 2, the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, and July 9, the Halle Or- 
chestra. . . . Shakespearean plays 
are presented out-of-doors at Re- 
gents Park beginning May 30.... 
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Bought more treasures than you 


can carry across the ocean? You 
ean fall back on a special service 
of Robert Fisher (Shipping), 
Ltd. They'll call at your hotel for 
anything from antiques to odds and 
ends and handle all the details. 
Phone number is REG 6901... . 


~ Excavation has started on the site 


of the London Hilton in Park Lane. 
It’s scheduled for completion in 
1962 as is the new terminal for long- 
distance passengers at London Air- 
port. ... Popular project for a 
sunny Sunday morning is a visit 
to The King’s Head and Eight 
Bells in Chelsea. It’s on the corner 
of Cheyne Walk and Cheyne Row, 
near the former home of Thomas 
Carlyle, and patrons carry their 
lager into the embankment park to 
watch the Thames roll by. 


© MEXICO — 


By Peter Olwyler 


rsT all-jet regular flights be- 

tween Europe and Mexico City 

start July 13 on Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM). The flight will 
take twelve hours, fifteen minutes, 
will carry up to 149 passengers and 
make stops at Montreal, Canada, 
and Houston, Texas, with rates 
from about $382 to $625, depending 
on how stylishly you like to travel. 
. .. Foreigners with inmigrado or 
inmigrante status get their noses 
counted in the national census start- 
ing June 8.... The Day of St. John 
the Baptist falls in June, and in 
Mexico it’s traditionally a wet and 
merry one, with squirt guns, paper 
bags of water and people getting 
pushed into fountains. Wear old 
clothes to join the fun... : Canada’s 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker and 


wife made a hit with Mexico recent-~ 


ly on their first official visit. The 
number of Canadians touring Mex- 
ico has jumped enormously in the 
last five years. . . . Biggest super- 
market in all Latin America was 
inaugurated at the capital’s Satellite 
City recently, with such vital items 
as push-button paint-mixing. ... . 
Some of Diego Rivera’s finest 
murals may be seen in the chapel at 
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VERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write. 
Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumulated, 
through the ages, is never lost. At times 
the great truths possessed by the sages 
were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded ? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s people 
were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that power cannot be en- 
trusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by 
the general public; nor recognized when 
right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without ever 
knowing where and how to acquire mas- 
tery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of causes. Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
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fundamental Jaws. Example: The law 
of compensation is as fundamental as 
the laws of breathing, eating and sleep- 
ing. All fixed laws of nature are as 
fascinating to study as they are vital to 
understand for success in life, 

You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- 
understanding and_self-advancement. 
You can Jearn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer- 
ica in 1694, Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosicrucian Order. Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystical Order 
Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the initials 
“AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial 
organization, nor is it a religious sect. 
It is a non-profit fraternity, a brother- 
hood in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to write 
for complimentary copy of the booklet, 
“The Mastery of Life.” It tells how to 
contact the librarian of the archives of 
AMORC for this rare knowledge. This 
booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without re- 
quest. It is therefore suggested that you 
write for your copy now! Please use the 
coupon below or simply send your re- 
quest to Scribe T.L.P. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California 


FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians, an international group of 
thinking men and women, invite you to send 
for your free copy of ‘The Mastery of Life’’. 
There is no obligation. Why not send today, 


Scribe T.L.P. 
The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send copy of sealed booklet, 
“The Mastery of Life,’ which I shall 
read as directed. 


the old hacienda which is now the 
National School of Agriculture at 
Chapingo, Texcoco, not far from 
Mexico City. ... New 30-room ele- 
gant hotel will be ready in about 
December on the best beach at the 
increasingly popular island of 
Cozumel in Quintana Roo. It’s a 
product of Fernando Barbachano, 
a canny long-time hotel operator 
wise in the ways of publicity and of 
pleasing guests. His others are the 
Mayaland at Chichen Itza and the 
Hacienda Uxmal at Uxmal, both in 
Yucatan, and both providing luxury 
headquarters from which to do 
archeological exploring. ... July 1 
will mark the flower festival held 
annually in San Angel in the cap- 
ital. . . . Even the flower-decked 
canoes at Xochimilco’s floating gar- 
dens have to wear traffic license 
plates now. . . . Matamoros, across 
the stream from Brownsville, Texas, 
has asked the president for a 164- 
million-peso seaport, and President 
ee Mateos said he’d think about 
it... . New restaurant in the capi- 
tal, name of La Scala, run by Al- 
lan Handler at the corner of 
Londres and Floreneia, has Con- 
tinental atmosphere and cuisine. 

. Another 1,500 taxis will go into 
service in the capital soon—thank 
heaven... . Mexico solved its school 
shortage by using modern ideas: or- 
dering 70 million pesos worth of 
completely prefabricated schools, 
2,000 of which will be erected this 
year... . The capital’s fancy new 
115-million-peso drainage system 
will be done in June, and should 
prevent any flooding aes the up- 
coming rainy season. . Mexico’s 
funnyman Cantinflas * filming 
Pepe at Hacienda Vista Hermosa in 
Tequesquitengo....Great buys in 
hand-loomed suit fabrics: Santa 
Ana Chautempan, just outside 
Tlaxcala, where you can find pat- 
terns muy original. 
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PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


RIED chrysanthemum blossoms 

are just one of the strange deli- 

cacies served in Japan’s vege- 
tarian restaurants, often located 
near Buddhist temples. . .. Opened 
May 8 was Tokyo’s New Ginza 
Tokyu Hotel, within a cherry blos- 
som’s drift of the famous Ginza 
Street hub. . . . Hawaii may soon 
become the only public hunting 
ground in the U.S. where sports- 


men--ean shoot rare moufion 


sheep. The new state is building up 
the population of this prize animal 
with hunters’ interests in mind. ... 
The decision of Air India, Qantas 
and B.O.A.C. to pool their service 
over many global routes means that 
a ticket on any one of the three will 
be valid on any of the other two.... 
A new Matson Navigation Com- 
pany and T.A.I. agreement allows 
Tahiti-bound travelers to enjoy the 
luxury of an ocean cruise and the 
time-saving element of air travel, 
with the benefit of discount fares on 
both carriers. Total cost for such a 
sea-air trip under the new discount 
plan would be $777 minimum... . 
In 1961 Orient & Pacific Lines will 
put two new superliners into serv- 


ice. They'll be the largest and fast- 
est passenger ships operating in the’ 


Pacific... . When Qantas put on 
its new Super-Constellation serv- 
ice between Australia and New 
Caledonia, flight time was cut by 
about two hours. ... Beginning in 
June, sportsmen will have a chance 
to shoot fresh water crocodiles and 
fish for barramundi when the 
Queensland Government Tourist 
Bureau in Australia begins ten-day 
safaris to Battle Camp Station 52 
miles from Cooktown. . . . Just suc- 
cessfully completed was Fiji’s an- 
nual Model Village Competition 


sponsored as an incentive to pre- 
serve the 37 Fijian villages on the 
Island of Viti Levu. ... BOAC now 
flies three times a week to Hong 
Kong from San Francisco, adding 
Thursday flights to its former Sun- 
day and Tuesday schedule. ... The 
U.P. State Government Roadways 
of India has introduted a new 
sightseeing bus service from 
Delhi to Agra, the home of the 
Taj Mahal. . . . Conducted tours of 
Hong Kong Islands, Kowloon, the 
New Territories and Macao have 
been added to the Hong Kong 
Travel Bureau’s offerings. ... A new 
cruise to the Island of Vanua Levu 
in Fiji by Fiji Airways includes a 
stay at unspoiled Mavuva Islet and 
turtle-chasing by motor-powered 
punt. .. . Indonesia’s new 24-room 
Palace Hotel Pasirdjati near Ban- 
dung is now open for business with 
bar, restaurant, tennis courts, pool. 


By Margaret Gardner 


HREE pamphlets put out by 

tourist organizations can be 

extremely helpful to visitors: 
a list of inexpensive but comforta- 
ble Paris hotels, classed by prices 
and neighborhoods, that can be ob- 
tained at the Hotel Union, 41 rue 
Meslay, Paris 3; the Logis de 
France, a guide to 1,450 hotels 
throughout France, that can be 
bought for a dollar at 26 rue 
d’Artois; and a list (60 cents) of 
rooms that can be rented on farms 
and homes in French rural districts, 
compiled by the Fédération des 
Gites, 5 avenue de l’Opéra. .. . Fish- 
ermen need go no farther than 
the Bois de Boulogne to catch 
pike, provided they have tke 
necessary permit obtained for 
$2.00 at 3 Avenue de la Porte- 
d’Auteuil. . . . England holds the 
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spotlight at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre, June 27 through 30, with 
the Theatre Workshop’s produc- 
tion of Ned Kelly... . Every castle 
with any kind of historical back- 
ground features a “Light and 
Sound” show these days but the 
ones in the Paris area that you 
shouldn’t miss are Versailles, 
Vincennes, Grosbois and, in Paris 
itself, Les Fnvalides. ... The most 
elaborate display of roses in the 
world is now at the Bagatelle, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. . . . Degas fans 
are crowding the Durand-Ruel gal- 
lery for a retrospective display of 
the great painter’s works. . . . One 
tangible sign of France’s economic 
recovery is the Tourist Information 
Office the United States government 
has opened in Paris (in the TWA 
bldg.) , to give information to the 
French about tourist facilities in 
U.S... . Artur Rubinstein gives 
three concerts, all devoted to 
Chopin, on June 16, 23 and 30, at 
the Palais de Chaillot. ... Mario del 
Monaco makes a guest appearance 
at the Paris Opera this month in 
Samson and Delilah....Air France’s 
transatlantic traffic has increased 35 
per cent since putting on its Boeing 
707s....To celebrate the Pentecost 
holiday, the city of Nimes features 
a week of folkloric festivals and 
bullfights in its immense arena 
from June 2 to 6.... The Tour de 
France, the.greatest sports event on 
the Continent, with cyclists from 
every European country vying in 
the 4,236-kilometer race, starts 
from Lille on June 26 and termi- 
nates in Paris’ Parc des Princes on 
July 17. . . .. If you are on the 
Riviera, don’t fail to see the bril- 
liant spectacle written by Marcel 
(Fanny) Pagnol, evoking the his- 
tory of Nice, being presented every 
night at the Chateau de Nice, from 
June 3 to 20.... One of the great- 
est horse races biel the year is the 
Grand Prix de Paris’ at Long- 
eres Lat on June 26. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


O PROVIDE even more entertain- 

ment for Olympic Games tour- 

ists, the government has de- 
cided to prolong the opera season 
at the Baths of Caracalla until Sept. 
3 and the outdoor.concerts by the 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra as. well, 
stage a series of ballets in the 
Nymphaeum of Villa Giulia, and 
put on Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
at the Roman Amphitheatre at 
Ostia Antica. ... For those who can’t 
see the Games, a special color film 
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will be produced for theatre distri- 
bution. . . . Hotel prices for the 
duration of the Olympics: for a 
double room with bath, breakfast 
and one meal each at a deluxe ho- 
tel, $28.00 a day... . BEA has re- 
sumed flights from London to 
Rimini, connecting the wide 
Adriatic beaches there, at Ric- 
cione and Cattolica, and moun- 
tain-top San Marino with the New 
York jets. ... On June 1 Pan Am 
starts New Vouk Rome jet service 
via Lisbon, Barcelona and Nice. . 

Milan has a new, swank night dub, 
the Olimpia, which puts on slick, 
fast-moving floor shows with top- 
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‘Imported precision ground lenses. 


Each pair is leather covered. 
Case 4”x21/2"x11/16" closed. 
Fingertip center focus. 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


V ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-6 : 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. l 
Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 


notch international acts. Cover 
charge is $2.40 per person. . . . Good 
news for motorists: Italy’s gas price 
dropped slightly to 77 cents a gallon 
(cheaper with tourist coupons) .... 
For a comfortable hotel at a just- 
becoming-famous beach resort try 
the Torre di Cala Piccola at Porto 
Santo Stefano, about 100 miles 
north of Rome. In nearby 
Spoleto, the Festival of Two 
Worlds gets under way on June 
11, runs until July 12. Special the- 
atre trains will carry you from 
Rome to the performances and back 
each night....In Venice the Bien- 
nale International Art Exhibition 
opens June 11, runs till Oct. 16. 


SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen 


NET of bus routes stretches over 
A all the countries of Scandi- 
navia. It is possible to go by 

a modern bus from Copenhagen to 
Stockholm and Oslo, and almost ev- 
ery single territory in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden has bus lines. 
... The specially constructed Swed- 
ish luxury-train, a “rolling hotel” 
which makes cruises through mag- 
nificent districts in North Sweden, 
will this summer depart from Stock- 
holm June 10, 21, and 30; July 9, 
19, and 28, and August 6. These 
cruises by luxury train have become 
one of the greatest successes ex- 
perienced by Scandinavian tourism. 
It costs $345 to join them. ... In 
Norway, north of the Arctic Circle 
and 250 kilometers north of the 
town of Troms¢ (called “The Gate- 
way to the Arctic’) a unique con- 
cert is being arranged in the small 
town of H¢yland in its picturesque 
village church. The concert is per- 
formed by a Norwegian-American 
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choir, and many foreign guests are 
expected to arrive by planes and 
ships. .. . In connection with King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid of Den- 
mark’s visit to the U.S. in the au- 
tumn, a number of Danish exhibi- 
tions will be arranged. An Art Ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York will give 
Americans an impression of Danish 
craftsmanship, and special exhibi- 
tions in American stores will show 
Danish industrial products. 

The year’s greatest Swedish in- 
dustrial exhibition, Sankt Eriks- 
messen (St. Erik’s Fair), will be 
held in Stockholm August 31- 
September 11... . The world-fa- 
mous Festival in the ancient Nor- 
wegian city of Bergen, native town 
of Edvard Grieg, concludes on June 
12. Numerous concerts, ballets and 
folklore shows are performed. . .. 
Throughout the summer, Nor- 
wegian Fjordflights are being ar- 
ranged starting from Copen- 
hagen or Oslo. A Fjordflight lasts 
24 or 36 hours. Guests are flown to 
the south Norwegian town of 
Stavanger and are put up at the new 
luxury hotel Atlantio. Later a 
marvelous cruise is made by ship 
through one of Norway's most 
famous fjords: Lysefjorden. Price 
for the arrangement, which also 
gives a chance for deep-sea fishing, 
is only $85.00... . A kind of Scandi- 
navian Passion Play, namely The 
Road to Heaven, which has become 
widely famed and has also been 
filmed, will be performed July 15-24 
at Leksand in one of Sweden’s most 
beautiful districts. The thrilling 
play is performed by the local popu- 
lation in their quaint costumes. . . . 
Peasants’ Guild will have a great 
festival in Bergen June 17-19. 
Peasants from all parts of the coun- 
try will get together, and the ancient 
traditions will be kept up. Old mu- 
sicians with fiddles and concertinas 
will play. 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


Vienna but the latest improve- 

ment is the installation of 
radios in cabs. Just call the number: 
34-46-00. . .. Horse riding is becom- 
ing an increasingly popular sport 
in Austria and there is hardly a sum- 
mer resort that does not have inter- 
esting rides around the country... . 
June 4 and July 24 and 25 will 
give visitors the unique occasion 
to visit a lovely old castle near the 
Roman ruins in Petronell. Petro- 
nell Castle has many wonderful at- 
tractions for the art lover, and 
chamber concerts planned for the 
mentioned dates will this year be an 
added attraction. For details, call 
Petronell 0001. During the 
Vienna festival, prices for muse- 
um and exhibition tickets will all 
be reduced 50 per cent and some 
will be free. It is not certain yet, 
however, whether museums will be 
open in the afternoons, a sad fact of 
Vienna museums in the past year, 
sO visitors must be sure to ask about 
the closing hours....The grand 
Baroque exhibition in the Melk 
Monastery, beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Danube, will 
open the so-called Prelate Gar- 
dens to visitors and enhance its 
beauty with theater and music 
performances given on the lovely 
terrace. ... Bad Neydharting near 
Wels now has a plan for complete 
recreation for all patients, includ- 
ing fishing and hunting—a little un- 
usual, maybe, but no doubt very 
interesting in the enormous park 
that surrounds the spa. ... A fine 
booklet on fishing, printed in sev- 
eral languages, is now issued by the 
Lower Austria Tourist Bureau and 
gives a detailed map of this area. 
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SUMMERTIME 
~ SNOW SITE: 
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BY LOUIS J. GARCIA 


‘W NCONGRUOUS as it may seem to those of us who like to think of South 
America as so much tropical scenery, sun-drenched beaches and 
samba dancing in the moonlight, the skiing hereabouts is nothing 

short of sensational, and one of the continent’s fastest growing new tour- 

ist attractions. Even more amazing to the uninitiated is that this popular 
winter pastime can be enjoyed here long after the snow has disappeared 
from the landscape back home and most skiers have stored away their 
skis for another year. While the moonlight and music and the tradi- 
tional romance and charm of the gay Latin lands and their colorful and 
exciting civilizations still continue to beckon the bulk of tourist travel 
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Two-hour drive from Santiago is 
Farellones, tops for summer skiing. 


to South America, the skiing here in the middle of July 
is a temptation which many sports enthusiasts are find- 
ing hard to pass up, for although you can go skiing in 
South America practically any time of the year depend- 
ing on which country and region of the continent you 
may choose, whether it be Colombia, Bolivia, Chile or 
Argentina, the best time to do it is from June to mid- 
October when it’s winter in South America and the 
skiing is at its finest high in the Chilean Andes. 

You find it almost impossible to believe that less than 
24 hours after you leave the blistering pavements of 
New York one scorching July afternoon you can be 
schussing down an Andean slope not far from Santiago. 
Only a few hours out of this vibrant, modern and sel- 
dom snowed-in capital are several of the finest ski re- 
sorts in South America. A look at the snow-clad moun- 
tains that surround the city’s skyscrapers is proof 
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El Colorado peak's main lift ele- 
vates skiers for 6,000-ft.-long run. 


Further south, in lake district, vol- 
canos like Llaima offer snow fun. 


enough that such a winter wonderland really exists. 

Most skiers usually head for Portillo, a sky-top re- 
sort about 9,300 feet high in the Chilean Andes, a short 
distance from the Argentine border, which offers every 
convenience and luxury you would expect to find at 


‘some of the finest ski resorts in the United States and 


Europe, and ski conditions that cannot be surpassed 
anywhere in the world. 

To get there, skiers have to take the transcontinental 
train which leaves Santiago en route to Buenos Aires 
and winds its way over breathtaking gorges and moun- 
tain passes before arriving at Portillo five hours later. 
Those wishing to get to their skiing less spectacularly 
and a lot sooner drive out to Farellones, about two 
hours from the Chilean capital. This ski resort, which is 
popular with the younger local set, is perched on the 
side of 7,000-foot Mount Colorado and offers some of 
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the best ski slopes and thrilling scenery on the con- 
tinent. 

The ski lodge here and two charming rustic inns and 
cabins have accommodations for about a hundred 
skiers and rates run about $4.50 a person per day 
dormitory style, with meals included, One of the area’s 
main attractions is the Austrian Ski School which con- 
ducts classes here during the entire season. A new 
6,000-foot chair lift and several cable and T-bar lifts 
provide adequate facilities for enjoying the sport. 

When it comes to thrills and spills, a six-mile down- 
hill run known as La Gran Bajada (The Great De- 
scent) is long and steep enough to satisfy most expert 
skiers. But what really packs the place are the three top 
events of the winter season: The National and Pan 
American Championship, which combines ski jumps 
with langlauf from July 27 to August 8, and the descent, 
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slalom, jump, langlauf, and giant slalom competitions 
for the Gold Cup.during August 14 and 15. 

Two miles from Farellones is the ski resort of La 
Parva, which offers 2,000 acres of very fine skiing and 
a brand new chair lift. Farther south in the Chilean 
lake region you can ski on the slopes of volcanos during 
six months of the year at Chillan, Villarica, Osorno, 
Antillanca, Llaima. And still farther south on the 
Argentine side of the Andes is San Carlos de Bariloche, 
a noted summer and winter resort where skiers can en- 
joy their favorite pastime from June well on into No- 
vember. The slopes are on Cerro Catedral, on whose 
summit the Club Argentino de Ski has built a com- 
fortable refugio, or lodge. 

But by far the most popular South American ski re- 
sort is Portillo. The weather here is invariably good, 
with never any rain and seldom any real cold, and it’s 
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CHILE 


Not all mid-summer Chilean visitors 
need ski, as mural-backed browsers 
for native metalwork, right, testify. 


not unusual to find skiers out streak- 
ing downhill in their shirtsleeves or 
clad only in ski pants and sweaters. 
Its ideal skiing facilities include fast 
steep slopes for pros and slow easy 
descents for novices. A platter lift 
takes beginners to the easier slopes 
and elementary ski classes, and the 
steeper runs are served by modern 
chair lifts. 

For the real expert there is a nine- 
mile run to the next railroad station 
at Juncal, where the train can be 
taken back to Portillo. There are al- 
so world championship runs with 
five- and six-thousand-foot drops 
and little climbing, and a full-day 
excursion to the Christ of the Andes 
for these who like to mix skiing 
with sightseeing. Still one of its 
greatest conveniences and _ attrac- 
tions is that the slopes are right in 
front of the hotel and skiers can ac- 
tually ski from the front door to the 
lifts without having to walk a step. 

The hotel itself is an imposing 
seven-story pink structure dramat- 
ically overlooking the beautiful La- 
goon of the Incas in the shadow of 
the highest mountains in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Within these 
sumptuous quarters are accommo- 
dations for 300 guests, besides a 
night club, a movie theatre, sport 
and souvenir shops, library, music 
room, sun deck, several game rooms 
and bar, and all the comforts of 
home. Rates, which include break- 
fast, lunch, dinner and the usual 
local taxes, run from $8.75 for a 
dormitory single bunk to a $50.00 
suite for two. 

To bring skiers from near and far 
to Portillo, the management each 
year contracts one of the top names 
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in skiing to act as ski instructor and 
attract his many fans and admirers. 
In the past such outstanding cham- 
pions and ski luminaries as Emile 
Allais and Stein Ericsen have been 
brought to Portillo to direct the ski 
school. Last year, it was Peter Estin. 
And this year will be no exception, 
with no less an authority on the 
sport of skiing than Othmar Schnei- 
der, the former Olympic champion 
and trainer of the 1960 Austrian 
team, on hand in a similar capacity 
and to give personal instruction to 
potential champions and beginners. 
Assisting him will be an experi- 
enced staff of outstanding ski in- 
structors from the United States, 
Europe and Chile. 

To lure the more accomplished 
skiers and well-known competitors 
this year, the calendar of outstand- 
ing events has scheduled the Portil- 
lo Opening Cup from June 26 to 29 
and the Emile Allais Cup for 
September 10. 

And the skiers are coming, judg- 
ing from the growing interest which 
is daily being manifested by skiers 
throughout the country, and the in- 
creasing number of tours being of- 
fered by leading United States trav- 
el agents. Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Airways) , which maintains a 
Ski Desk in New York to answer the 
many inquiries about tours and re- 


sorts in South America; 
heavy: advanced bookings. 

The airline recently announced 
a new ski excursion~ fare which 
brings down the price of a round- 
trip tourist-class ticket from Miami 
to Santiago to $420, and makes pos- 
sible all-expense tours to Portillo for 
as little as $555 for a fourteen-day 
independent trip and $646.10 for a 
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sixteen-day guided excursion. Both 


these tours include air and ground 
transportation, meals, hotels, tips 
and taxes and free use of the ski lift. 

With such irresistible “off-sea- 
son” tours that offer everything but 
the lacing of your boots, and the 
geographic oddity that reverses the 
seasons south of the equator, it is 
easy to see why South American ski- 
ing is catching on as a new fad with 


sportsmen and tourists alike. Those © 


who have ventured here for the 
sport have been high in their praise 
of the unexcelled snow conditions 
and ski facilities, and the friendly 
international atmosphere which 
pervades at these resorts. Although 
the sport only dates back some 30 
years here, when British engineers 
building the transcontinental rail- 
road found they could get around 
much faster on skis, its growth has 
been meteoric and—who knows—it 
might someday replace soccer as the 
national pastime. 
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FOR TODAY'S 


LEISURE LIVING 


DISCOVER NOW THIS NEW 
RECREATIONAL RESOURCE: 


AMERICA’S 


TIMBERLAND BONANZA 


timberlands which used to be sternly posted “Keep Out’’ now bear the friendly invitation 

“Come In,” and some corporations which once employed patrols to make sure no one tres- 
passed now operate public campsites and picnic areas, serve steaming coffee to hunters, and buy 
full-page advertisements in local newspapers to urge fishermen to use their stream banks. For va- 
cationers, it all adds up to a U.S. timberland bonanza. A survey by American Forest Products In- 
dustries has revealed that 80 to 90 per cent of the industrial forests owned by lumber, pulp and 
paper companies are open to the public, except when there are fire hazard conditions. This 
newsworthy change in attitude, which has largely come about in the last ten years, has originated 
from the combination of desperation and enlightened public relations. America is in the middle 
of a recreation expansion with thousands of new campers, hunters and fishermen mounted in sta- 
tion wagons pouring out of the great new cities to swarm over land that once saw only an occasion- 
al Indian. In fact, the companies that own millions of acres of woodlands have not been able to keep 


(Cp inberianas” Americans are discovering new lands for their leisure. Most of the industrial 
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the people off their land. Faced with 
a growing number of fires and in- 
creasingly destructive vandalism, 
they have decided to become the 
public friend rather than the public 
enemy. The result of the new policy 
has been fewer fires, less vandalism, 
a solid profit of good will, and a 
spectacular new recreational re- 
source for that part of the public 
which did not trespass in the past. 

Some of the most beautiful forests 
in the United States—the Douglas 
fir country of the Pacific northwest, 
the pine and lake country of north- 
ern Maine, the climbing forests of 
the Rockies, the piney woods of the 
far south—are now open for the first 
time to campers, hikers, swimmers, 
boating enthusiasts, nature photog- 
raphers, berry pickers, water skiers 
and snow skiers, horseback riders, 
mushroom collectors as well as 
hunters and fishermen. 

An enormous road system is avail- 
able to all the people who seek the 
woods. There are some 3,300 miles 
of hiking trails through America’s 
commercial forests and thousands 


upon thousands of miles of logging 
roads—many of them as good as state 
highways. The Scott Paper Com- 
pany makes over 1,200 miles of 
logging roads—the driving distance 
from New York City to Mobile, 
Alabama—available to the public. 
Diamond National Company builds 
and opens 250 miles of roads in 
Idaho and Montana every year.. 
Besides inviting the vacationer 
into the woods, many companies act 
as remarkably hospitable hosts. ‘The 
Weyerhaeuser Company operates 
24 parks in Washington and Ore- 
gon, which represents an invest- 
ment of more than half a million 
dollars in land, timber left standing, 
and facilities, plus a healthy annual 
maintenance cost. There is nothing 
fancy about these parks, however. 
‘They are meant to make the wilder- 
ness available to those who are will- 
ing to take the outdoors on its own 
terms. There is no attempt to turn 
a virgin forest into a Coney Island. 
The parks are located in magnifi- 
cent stands of Douglas fir near a 
river or a pond, and they are 


Flying into Cunliffe Lake in Maine, canoe-carrying seaplane passes 


over miles of privately owned timberland while en route to fishing. 


equipped with fireplaces, firewood, 
picnic tables, toilet facilities and 
ideal campsites. I visited several of 
them and found I was not just 3,000 
miles from my home near New York 
City but in another world in an- 
other time. 

At one park I moved slowly 
through groves of trees 190 feet tall 
that had stood in the same silent 
grandeur when the Pilgrims were 
landing at Plymouth. It was rain- 
ing, but I noticed only the quiet 
sounds of the vast forest, the sub- 
dued roar of a nearby xiver, the in- 
finite tapestry of green brown. Time 
stopped. When I walked back to my 
car I was a richer man. 

At another Weyerhaeuser park I 
saw a group of hunters laughing at 
a story as they heated coffee in front 
of their tent. A short distance away 
there was a car with city plates and 
a family camped beside it in a snug, 
green tent. Here was time to fish, to 
hunt imaginary Indians, collect 
pine cones, to live, sleep and eat in 
the invigorating air of the woods. 
For this family, and hundreds of 


others, it was a week of re-creation. 

In Crown Zellerbach’s Klootchie 
Creek Park in Oregon, I stood at the 
base of what is believed to be the 
world’s tallest Sitka spruce. One 
hundred and ninety-five feet high, 
fifteen feet and nine inches thick 
at the base, this single tree could 
provide 60,000 board feet of lum- 
ber—enough for six two-bedroom 
homes. It was hardly more than a 
seedling when the Magna Charta 
was signed. 

Yet I was more moved at another 
Crown Zellerbach park when I 
stepped out of the dark coolness of 
a virgin forest on to a plot of grass 
where a sudden shaft of sunlight 
filtered by giant trees created a 
magic world of brilliant color. Here, 
surrounded by the giant sentinels 
of Douglas fir, was a refuge, a quiet 
place, exactly the kind of scene 
which had meant the promise of 
America to the pioneers. 

Such is the wealth offered by the 
great. private timberlands which are 


now open to the average American. 
These forests give us a chance to get 


Public campsite is maintained by tree 
farm at Bass Lake, near Effie, Minn. 
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Proud catch of 16-inch brook trout came to 
youthful sportsman at Second Musquacook 
Lake in International Paper Company area. 
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away for a moment from the jet race 
of progress, to gain some perspec- 
tive, to remember that the Ameri- 
can heritage is as much the great 
natural forests as it is the skyscraper 
and the enormous developments 
filled with single-family homes. 

This is why it is important that 
a company such as Olin Mathieson 
has in the last three years decided to 
open its 500,000 acres to recreation- 
al use. They are but one of many 
companies which are offering Amer- 
icans new recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

The wonders available to the 
traveler in private timberlands are 
as varied as the countryside and the 
individual corporations. At Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, A. J. Hodges, In- 
dustries, Inc., has one of the newest 
botanical parks and gardens in the 
country. The International Paper 


Company’s Retreat Beach Recrea- 
tion Area in Georgetown, South 
Carolina, has a pitch and putting 
range and miniature railroad. The 
Urania Lumber Company in 
Urania, Louisiana, has a recreation 
hall with full-time director, two 
bowling alleys, pool tables, and an 
outdoor skating rink. At Snoqual- 
mie Falls, Washington, Weyerhae- 
user has a do-it-yourself nature trail, 
where school. groups and sightseers 
can, with the aid of a pamphlet and 
marked observation points, begin to 
understand the wonders of the 
woods. There is horseback riding at 
Crown Zellerbach’s Neah Bay Tree 
Farm at Sail River, Washington. 
Of course, it is true that in a few 
states, such as Minnesota, the tree 
growth tax law makes it illegal for 
the owners of private timberlands 
to stop their woods from being used 
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Forester checking age 
of fresh-cut timber at- 
tracts attention of fam- 
ily visiting private land. 


On Highway 2 near Libby, Montana, sign 
leads travelers to public-access tree farm. 


Along Aroostook River in northern Maine, 

canoe-traveling scouts keep careful fire, 

clean camp on paper company's timberland. 
! 


ae 


for hunting and fishing. But even 
there many companies go far be- 
yond the letter of the law to wel- 
come the public. Last year the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany had to triple the size of its pub- 
lic campgrounds, which are located 
in a breathtaking stand of virgin 
pine on the edge of Bass Lake, 
Minnesota. 

A number of companies have co- 
operated with civic groups, state or 
federal agencies, or organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts to develop 
natural resources. Scott Paper Com- 
pany has made land for 28 camp 
and picnic sites available to the 
state of Maine, and has just added 
a 540-acre tract of land on Moose- 
head Lake, which will be developed 
as a state park. The Diamond Na- 
tional Corporation has, since 1934, 
leased a beautiful site 4,500 feet 
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high in the Sierra Nevadas to a Boy 
Scout Camp for a dollar a year. 
They have provided many of the 
materials for the buildings, and 
have even bulldozed a swimming 
hole, which they claim is one of the 
coldest in the United States, for the 


Scouts. When Crown Zellerbach : 


closed its Cathlamet Division log- 
ging camp, it leased the land and 
the extensive facilities, which slept 
a hundred men, to local civic groups 
for a summer camp. The charge: 
one dollar a year. Scott Paper Com- 
pany and the Kennebec River Pulp 
and Paper Company sold fifteen 
hundred acres for a token payment 
so it could be used as part of the 
Sugarloaf ski development in 
Maine. 

Many companies lease their land 
to private hunting clubs—the St. 
Regis Paper Company has 200,000 


acres under lease to 52 clubs. Some 
even lease campsites to individuals. 
Scott has more than 300 under lease 
to private citizens, and St. Regis 
twice that many. The Great North- 
ern Paper Company will lease 
private campsites for a dollar a 
year. But the trend today is away 
from restricting private timberland 
use to employees, customers, or the 
politically important people in 
nearby towns, and instead opening 
the woods to all. In 1959 the Inter- 
national Paper Company estimated 
that in its southern division alone it 
played host to 21,100 campers, 113,- 
240 picnickers, 175,143 hunters, 
332,120 fishermen, and more than 
5,000 water skiers. This year they 
expect many more guests. 

The spirit of hospitality has so in- 
fected many companies that when 
the Portland, Oregon, General 
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‘‘No Trespassing’’ Signs Now Call ““‘Welcome!”’ 


As Private Firms Open Their Woods to Wanderers 


Woodlands recreation includes sailing on 
this little San Jacinto County, Texas, lake. 


Electric Company built its last two 
hydroelectric projects it considered 
parks in its plans right along with 
the dams. Last year they estimated 
they had 160,000 visitors at their 
nine parks and campsites. The firm 
will send anyone heading out that 
way a handsome colored brochure 
listing these areas, all of them less 
than a day’s drive away from Port- 
land, Oregon. All have masonry 
stoves and fireplaces, water, fire- 
wood, toilets, and two have boats 
for rent. At Promontory Park there 
are even electric cooking shelters. 
The four-mile-long reservoir is 
stocked with trout, but in addition 
there is a Small Fry Lake created 
by a 22-foot high dam, the com- 
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There, half-size 


pany’s smallest. 
fishermen can catch full-sized trout. 
The Portland General .Electric- 


Company’s Austin Hot 
Park has hot and cold running wa- 
ter, the 200° water provided by 
Mother Nature. Roslyn Lake Park 
has a large play area. for children, 
and is lighted at night. Fourteen- 
hundred-acre Timothy Lake, which 
has a magnificent view of Mount 
Hood, has three campsites, one of 
them at Meditation Point is a wil- 
derness camp which can be reached 
only by canoe or trail. 

The Upper Peninsula Power 
Company in Michigan hands out 
maps at its 45,000-acre tree farm 
which designate all the points of 


Springs’ 


interest, including good spots from 
which to take pictures. Just outside 
of Charleston, South Carolina, the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, has saved a timber area which 
includes a ghost-town village which 
was settled in 1696 and was the 
third largest town in the state be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. 
Some of the parks on private 
lands have attracted visitors from 
all over the world. Rayonier has two 
large parks in the famous Olympic 
Peninsula in the state of Washing- 
ton. They have full-time caretakers, 
modern restrooms, covered kitch- 
ens, large camping areas, and guest- 
books which have signatures from 
most of the 50 states and from Eng- 
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land, Africa, Mexico, France, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Panama. 
And of course, some parks have 
merely local visitors. When Weyer- 
haeuser tore down a dangerous and 
unused railroad bridge over the 
McKenzie River in Springfield, Ore- 


gon, it built an 80-foot foot-bridge 


over the river so that the kids in 
town could get to their swimming 
hole. 

Large lumber companies are not 
the only ones to provide important 
recreational facilities for the public. 
More than 3,000 people last year 
visited the two man-made ponds on 
Donald Mackay’s 127-acre tree farm 
in Mt. Cairo, Illinois. 

Wilderness parks can offer an un- 
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expected recreational bonus. Last 
year the J. Neils Lumber Company 
in Libby, Montana, received a terse 
postcard. “We just want to thank 
you for the lovely campgrounds you 
provide. We even enjoyed the bear 
our dog treed.” It was signed, ‘““The 
Frank Robertsons, Lake Bluff, 
Ulinois.” 

Sometimes the companies are as 
surprised by the recreational facili- 
ties they develop as the Robertsons 
were with their treed bear. The In- 
ternational Paper Company built 
six large impounding basins for 
storing water and waste near its 
plants at Springhill, Louisiana. To 
their surprise they found that fish 
thrived in the waste water, and they 


White River Tree Farm 
Creeks Park on Highway 410 in Washington. 


runs roadside Twin 


Near Mt. Carroll, Illinois, Mackay Tree Farm 
has vast lake with many sports facilities. 


have some of the best fishing and 
duck hunting spots in the state. In- 
stead of trying to keep the people 
away they now have the ponds 
stocked with fish. The same com- 
pany created an artificial fifteen- 
mile-long lake in Lafayette County, 
Arkansas, which the state Game and 
Fish Commission has called one of 
the finest fishing lakes in Arkansas. 
The 120 miles of shoreline around 
Lake Erling are open to fishermen, 
picnickers, water skiers and camp- 
ers. The company has built a special 
park at one spot and leased land for 
private development of other sites. 
There are more than 800 boats for 
rent on the lake today, and hun- 
dreds of others are hauled by car 
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and use the boat launching facilities 
there. Lake Erling is a major recre- 
ational facility in its section of 
Arkansas. 

Sportsmen are, of course, the 
major users of industrial timber- 
lands. It is estimated that 85 per 
cent of the game shot comes off 
private lands. ‘The American For- 
est Products Industries discovered 
there were 55,928 miles of fishing 
stream and lake shore available to 
fishermen in the lands owned by the 
companies they surveyed. 

It is nothing new, of course, for 
local hunters and fishermen to tres- 
pass on company lands, to shoot or 
catch their limit. It is something 
new for them to be welcome. Special 
maps for hunters are available at 
Rayonier offices in Florida, Georgia 
and Washington. ‘The Edgewood 
Land and Logging Company in 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, stocks its 
woods with bobwhite quail, Japa- 
nese quail, wild turkeys and pheas- 
ant for the hunters’ pleasure. The 
International Paper Company has 
run a series of hunts in southern 


Relaxed sportsmen share evening meal be- 
neath towering timber, slender saplings. 


Georgia, providing hot coffee and 
a free truck ride to good game loca- 
tions. Weyerhaeuser is another com- 
pany which welcomes the hunters 
to its woods. They provide hot cof- 
fee, maps, and even old logging 
shacks where tired hunters can 
spend the night. More than 1,300 
deer, 75 bears, twelve bobcats and 
ten elk were shot last year on Scott 
Paper land, and there is no count of 
the fish hauled out along the 965 
miles of stream banks the company 
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has open to fishermen. The North- 
west Timber Division of Crown 
Zellerbach reported in 1959 that in 
Washington alone, 8,600 hunters 
killed 1,200 deer, 490 elk and 40 
bears in their lands. 

The companies are not entirely 
public-spirited in inviting the hun- 
ters to drink their coffee and use 
their woods. Deer, elk, bears and 
beaver like nothing better than to 
eat or destroy the seedlings and 
young trees which the companies 
use to reforest cut-over areas. Keep- 
ing the game under control is a 
major timber company problem. 

The companies have also found it 
worthwhile to try and control and 
educate the hunter. With his cup of 
coffee he usually gets some rules and 
regulations for proper behavior in 
the woods. Fires started by hunters 
are a major hazard, and so is sports- 
man vandalism. In fact, vandalism 
of all kinds is an expensive head- 
ache to the the lumber companies. 
Aimless destruction of trees, steal- 
ing of lumber equipment, and wan- 
ton wrecking of equipment has al- 
ways cost lumber companies thou- 
sands of dollars every year. 

The new attitude and the new 
camping facilities unfortunately do 
not stop vandalism. Weyerhaeuser 
now makes its picnic tables out of 
three- and four-inch planks so they 
can't be stolen or chopped into 
kindling. Iron grates are cemented 
into fireplaces. Toilet shacks built 
into concrete so they can’t be turned 
over. Last hunting season they had 
22 gates torn down, the “usual” de- 
struction from joyrides taken on fire 
equipment, tractors and logging 
trucks; they continue to have a hard 


time keeping the first-aid stations, 


which are required near logging 
operations by state law, equipped 
with stretchers, blankets and medi- 
cine. The company has discovered 
that people will steal one power saw 
to use to cut up firewood and an- 
other to hook up as an outboard 
motor on their boat. 

Yet even with all this thievery and 
destruction there has been a vast 
improvement. Weyerhaeuser has 
cut its fire losses and vandalism costs 
in half in the past five years, and 
they attribute the change to the fact 
that the public realizes that they are 
trying to make their lands an attrac- 


tive recreation area. L. J. Forrest, 
Manager of the Northwest Timber 
Division of Rayonier in Hoquiam, 
Washington, reported, “Several 
years ago we decided to open our 
tree farm lands to hunters, fisher- 
men and other recreationists. We 
knew that there were many risks in- 
volved, risks of fire, danger on log- 
ging roads where we were operating, 
lost hunters and fishermen, and 
many other problems. Nevertheless, 
we took ‘down the ‘no trespassing’ 
signs, and all the other signs which 
said don’t do this or don’t do that. 
We published maps showing our 
road systems and distributed them 
to everyone interested in asking for 
them. In addition our fire closures 
provided corridors along the rivers 
for fishermen. This was a tough step 
to take, because a fire along a river, 
removed from the operations and 
protective units, could be a major 
disaster. ‘The result of this policy 
has been fine cooperation, and we 
are well satisfied. As proof, Ray- 
onier last year had a bare minimum 
of road maintenance following 
hunting season, not a single piece 
of equipment was damaged by 
hunters, and best of all, no fires 
were caused by this group. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no one even got lost dur- 
ing the season, and that, indeed, is 
a record. We are convinced our ap- 
proach is sound, reasonable, and. 
workable.” 

There can even be a positive pay- 
off for timber companies which wel- 
come hunters. Last year a father 
and son hunting on a Crown Zeller- 
bach tree farm in western Oregon 
discovered a small fire in a remote 
area. The father fought the blaze 
while the son ran miles to sound the 
alarm. The blaze was controlled. 

Even if they cannot see such tan- 
gible benefits, most companies are 
convinced that they have the re- 
sponsibility of making their vast 
timber holdings available as a rec- 
reational resource at a time when 
the population is increasing annual- 
ly as much as the number of people 
living in the state of Maryland. The 
private parks on commercial tim- 
berlands will never attempt to 
equal the federal and state park sys- 
tems, but they have already become 
a vital supplement to the recrea- 
tional resources of America. @ 
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ONG BEFORE Gershwin, the most popular writer of 
America’s songs was the musically uneducated son of 

a pioneer Pittsburgh family. Stephen Collins Foster 

was born on the Fourth of July in 1826 and died 38 years 
later. But in the meantime he composed such perennial 
favorites as Oh! Susannah, Camptown Races, Old Folks at 
Home, My Old Kentucky Home, Jeanie with the Light 
‘Brown Hair, Old Black Joe and many more. At the Foster 
Memorial in Pittsburgh, a shrine to the memory of Amer- 
ica’s first great songwriter contains more than 10,000 sepa- 
rate items, including original manuscripts and letters, first 
editions and other articles shown on the next two pages. 
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American folk singers frequently 
come to see original arrangements. 
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More than 10,000..pieces of, Fosteriana line li- 
| brary above, frequently visited by music students. 
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River. 


Title ‘for ‘unwritten song was found 
with 38¢ on Foster's body. 


Family plot in Pittsburgh's Alleghe- 
ny Cemetery holds last remains. 
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GOLDEN 


NOW YOU CAN COMBINE RETIREMENT WITH 


UNHURRIED MONTHS OF TRAVEL THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


a strictly limited amount of 
cash, there is a new European 
travel plan for you. Called the Gold- 
en Year, it provides just that: one 
solid year of relaxed wandering on 
the Continent and in England. And 
of the plan’s many unusual features, 
foremost is the method of payment. 
Cash in advance is admittedly a 
lovely way to do business but for 
life’s larger purchases—a home, a 
car, a year in Europe—it often digs 
too deeply for comfort into the fam- 
ily funds. Installment buying, or go- 
now-pay-later, has millions of dev- 
otees but there are millions more 
who look with little fervor on the 
of months or years of in- 
stallment indebtedness. 
The Golden Year is based on the 


[ you have unlimited time but 


soundest of fiscal principles: pay as 
you go. 

At a cost of $299.50 per month, 
travelers on the Golden Year plan 
spend from two to six weeks at each 
city visited in eight countries. The 
complete itinerary—from which a 
number of variations are possible at 
no extra charge—covers 50 weeks of 
travel and living in Europe. One 
week is devoted to transatlantic ship 
passage each way. The monthly rate 
of payment, which is made through 
the traveler’s bank, provides tourist 
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class ship travel, accommodations 
with bath and all meals in tourist 
hotels or “A” class pensions (in- 
cluding taxes and service charges) , 
and all European travel expenses 
whether by train, bus or Channel 
steamer. On the Golden Year plan, 
the traveler will himself have to 
meet only the cost of entertainment 
and such personal expenses as laun- 
dry, wines, etc. 

Once in Europe, the basic itiner- 
ary calls for visits to—or rather 
short-term residence in—Sorrento, 
Naples, Rome (four or five weeks) , 
Florence, Venice, Vienna (four or 
five weeks) , Salzburg, Munich, Lo- 
carno, Montreux, Vevey, Nice (four 
to six weeks), Paris (four or five 
weeks) , Brussels, Amsterdam, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and London (four or 


five weeks). This route is planned 
for winter visitors, who will cross 
from New York City by the south- 
ern route. A reverse routing is slated 
for those who leave in spring or 
summer and make passage of the 
North Atlantic. Variations possible 
on the basic itinerary include a two- 
week stay at Bellagio on Lake Como 
in place of the Locarno stop and 
four weeks in Stratford followed by 
only two or three weeks in London. 
There is no extra charge for these 
itinerary alterations unless addi- 


tional transportation or higher ho- 
tel rates become involved. And fo1 
three standard additions to the 
main itinerary—Spain, Ireland or 
Scandinavia--the only additional 
cost is for the extra transportation 
necessary. 

If you sign up for a Golden Year 
in Europe, agents of the organiza- 
tion will meet you in each city visit- 
ed on the regular itinerary, but they 
do not act as guides. For sightseeing, 
you move at your own convenience 
and, of course, with a minimum of 
two weeks in each town there will be 
plenty of time to revisit favorite 
spots. The hotels and pensions used 
are all located in or near the center 
of the cities visited. Rates are based 
on two in a room, but single occu- 
pancy can be arranged, and the sur- 


charge incorporated into the regu- 
lar monthly payments. Among the 
inns to be used by Golden Year 
travelers are the Pitti Palace in Flor- 
ence, the Syrene in Sorrento, the 
Metropole in Munich and the 
Green Park in London. 

While your bank is making those 
twelve monthly payments of $299.50 
—a fee which includes bank charges, 
incidentally, and which begins 60 
days before departure—you can be 
enjoying Europe in a leisurely man- 
ner under this unusual plan. @ 
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Hardly Anyone Knows About the 
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_ Sun-soaked Formenterra in Balearic group 
features pine-rimmed beaches, budget costs. 
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ISLAND IDYLL 


BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


HE NATIVES ¢all it “sla olvidada’— 
forgotten island. When you try to 
- get information about it, you un- 
derstand why. In Madrid, the Spanish 
State Tourist Office will adrnit that 
Formenterra exists. When pressed, the 
man behind the counter will even con- 
cede that it’s one of the Balearic group, 
lying off the Mediterranean coast be- 
tween Valencia and Barcelona. But in- 
formation? 

“Come back tomorrow,” he told me. 
“T have nothing now.” 

When to his dismay I did go back the 
following day and refused to return on 
another tomorrow, he reluctantly rum- 
maged around under the counter for a 
few minutes and came up with a rum- 
pled mimeographed sheet. 

“Here it is,’ he announced. “ Informa- 
tion.” 

It was dated 1943, and all it did was 
confirm the fact that, yes, there was such 
a place. At least, there had been—in 
1943. 

The commercial travel-agencies were 
no help either. “Why don’t you go to 
Majorca?” one of them advised me. 

Instead, I took a train to Valencia, 
hoping that people there would be 
more knowledgeable. Hotel clerks, taxi 
drivers, tourist office officials—I asked 
them all, and I established another fact. 

“You go to Ibiza.” Most of them 
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‘Boat from Ibiza daily docks at La Sabina, 
where ancient bus transports travelers inland. 


Typical midday throng gathers in sole square 
of San 


Francisco, Formenterra's capital. 


agreed on that. It was something. 

“And then?” 

It was like asking for a timetable 
to the moon. 

Getting to Ibiza was easy enough. 
Every Tuesday night at nine o'clock 

a ship operated by the Compania 
Transmediterranea leaves for that 
island, where it arrives at 6:00 a.m., 
rests until 9:00, and then takes off 
for Majorca. There is also a boat 
from Barcelona every Wednesday at 
7:00 p.m., one from Palma de 

_ Majorca every Monday and Friday 
at noon, and one from Alicante ev- 
ery Saturday at 9:00 p.m. The Va- 
lencia-Ibiza fare ranges from 100 

_ pesetas in third class to 250 in first— 
about $2.00 to $5.00. As I’stood on 
deck before the departure watching 
the frenzied milling about of passen- 
gers and friends on the dock below 
and the half-hysterical goodbyes 
that Latin peoples lavish on each 
other, I felt a little like Columbus 
must have felt when he set out the 
first time. 

The dock in Ibiza was calmer. 
When I stepped off the ship next 
morning the sun was still low on the 
horizon and a few sleepy people, 
passengers and vacationers were 
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having breakfast under beach um- 
brellas at a cafe opposite the dock. 
I walked along it to the end of the 
harbor and stared out across the wa- 
ter. There in the distance I actual- 
ly saw Formenterra—a low-lying 
land mass rising out of the mist 
across a narrow channel. So it did 
exist. That much was true. 

The porter who carried my bags 
to a dockside hotel gave me more 
information. Every afternoon ex- 
cept Sunday at three o’clock—and 
in the summer on Sunday also—a 
boat left for Formenterra, arrived 
around five, and started a return 
trip at eight the following morning. 
It was as simple as that! After the 
lack of knowledge everywhere on 
the mainland, the news was both a 
relief and a letdown. 

Even from Ibiza, however, so close 
that it can be seen, Formenterra is 
wrapped in mythology. Several 
members of the foreign colony in 
Ibiza—painters, writers, would-be 
painters and writers, and just plain, 
hard-drinking ex-patriates from 
half a dozen nations—regard it with 
an affectionate, tolerant eye: a re- 
mote and sleepy land inhabited by 
country bumpkins, where life takes 
unexpected turnings. 

“Hire the bus!” I was advised as I 
sat in a sidewalk cafe killing time 
till the three o'clock boat left. “You 
can hire the bus for $2.00 a day and 
go all around the island. Only, be 
sure not to treat the driver to a 
drink until after the trip is finished. 
A friend of mine gave him a whiskey 
before, and he got so enthusiastic 
he took them over roads he said he’d 
never known existed. Wait till you 
see the bus!” 

“Wait till you see the roads!” 
someone added from another table. 

A donkey cart pulled up in front 
of the cafe, known among the for- 
eign colony as Clean Domingo’s to 
distinguish it from Dirty Domingo’s 
nearby. My friend regarded it for a 
moment before continuing. “Any- 
how, we have a good road here in 
Ibiza. It leads out past the cemetery. 
So everybody on the island gets at 
least one smooth ride.” 

Down the street from Clean 
Domingo’s is an office called So- 
ciedad Fomento del Turismo de 
Ibiza. The man who inhabits it 
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dealing with the names and loca- 
tions of fondas or boarding houses 
on the island turned out to be 
tinged with mythology, too, but I 
did learn some facts. In area, For- 
menterra is the fourth island in the 
Balearics, about 63 miles square, 
with a population of 3,000. Flat, 
with some rolling hills, it is situated 
eleven miles from the port of Ibiza. 
There are four villages—La Sabina, 
also known locally as El Puerto, 
where the boat from WPbiza docks; 
San Francisco Javier, the capital; 
San Fernando, and E] Pilar. With 
the exception of La Sabina, they all 
lie inland. 
The boat, I discovered, is a small 
cargo vessel with a coughing engine 
and a sail. The foredeck is given 
over to cargo, but there is a bench 
that curves around the stern, cov- 
ered with a canvas sunshade. 
When I approached it that after- 
noon, two crewmen in bare feet 
were loading an odd assortment of 
small merchandise—balls of twine, 
an old Ford radiator, bicycles, sacks 
of cement. One of them took my 
suitcase and dropped it into the 
hold along with the rest of the car- 
go, and I climbed.into tle stern. Al- 


though it was near departure time, 


I was the only passenger. I sat there, 
shaded by the canvas, watching men 


unload sand in straw baskets from a 


boat tied up behind us. 

Now. and then another voyager 
climbed, on board—a_ priest, two 
French tourists, a few islanders. Just 
as the barefooted crewmen were 
about to cast off, a swarm of people 
appeared abruptly from the cafes 
and shops along the waterfront. Ex- 
perienced Formenterra travelers, 
they have the commuter’s sixth 
sense about actual, as opposed to 
scheduled, departure times. They 
crowded around, the men in dun- 
garees and berets, the women wear- 


ing long black dresses, black shawls — 


folded over their heads, with the 
points reaching half-way down their 
backs, and, over the shawls, high- 
crowned, floppy yellow straw hats, 
with a narrow black ribbon just 
above the wide brims. From beneath 
each shawl, way down the back, a 
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braid of hair emerged, tied with a 
black ribbon. This is the typical 
island costume, and even the young 
girls wear it, though they add a bit 
of color to the shawls and_ hair 
ribbons. It gives the entire female 
population a somber, Arab-looking 
silhouette and offers substantial 
protection against wind, sun and 
amorous thoughts. 

Passing along the coast of Ibiza, 
the boat provided wonderful views 
of the sharp, craggy mountain that 
runs like a spine down the island, 
and then, crossing into the open sea, 
it approached Formenterra, a low 
green oasis in the surging, white- 
capped water around it, ringed with 
broad, sandy beaches. 

In Ibiza people had spoken of the 
port, and I had a vision of a village, 
with a group of houses and even a 
sidewalk cafe. But we tied up at a 
bare dock dotted with a dozen men, 
women and children, down to watch 
the ship come in, and the ever-pres- 
ent Spanish police. Near one end of 
it a patient donkey slumbered, 
hitched to a two-wheeled cart, and 
in the center stood the famous bus— 
an ancient, battered Chevrolet 
sedan of pre-self-starter vintage 
that must have been old in the 
Twenties, the fenders so rusty in 
spots that they gave a rather attrac- 
tive, lace-like appearance. Inside its 
rattling interior are a few home- 
made seats, on top a luggage rack. 
The travel-wise islanders piled into 
it immediately, as if it were going to 
roar off right away in a cloud of 
dust. Instead, it sat there while the 
driver packed crates and boxes and 
bicycles on the roof. 

“Where is the port?” I asked the 
driver in careful Spanish. 

“Here.” He pointed to two or 
three houses at the end of the dock. 
Things are on a small scale in 
Formenterra. 

One of the houses was a fonda, 
though not the one that the foment- 
er of tourism had said I would find 
there. /t’s in San Francisco, I dis- 
covered. After looking this one over, 
I decided to stay there. Called 
Fonda La Savina, it’s so new that 
it has running water and electric 
lights, when the generator runs, as 
well as a small, private beach that 
fronts on a lagoon. The proprietor, 
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a friendly, generous man, gave me 
a lagoon-side room and loaned me 
his bicycle, all in one operation. 
The price? A dollar a day, which 
included meals. Although I’d been 
on the island less than ten minutes, 
I'd already discovered one of its 
charms—it’s impossible to spend 
real money here. 

I discovered other charms as I 
bicycled along the road to San Fran- 


cisco past neat vineyards and green 
fields dotted with wild flowers and 
spic-and-span whitewashed houses 
surrounded by blooming gardens. 
The only sound was the murmur of 
the wind and, now and then, the 
soft songs of birds in the trees. No 
noise, no confusion, no hurry. 
Although I was alone, I didn’t 
feel lonely. Occasionally I passed 
another man on a bicycle, or a wom- 
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PARADISE 


an walking along the roadside, bal- 
ancing a basket on her head. They 
always spoke—a soft “Buenas tar- 
des” or “A Dios,” making me feel at 
home. The islanders like tourists. 
Here is one resort where foreigners 
are not exploited. Prices are the 
same for everybody, and there is no 
theft or cheating. I was told I could 
let my suitcase stand for a week by 
the road and no one would bother 
it. 

Suddenly behind me the quiet 
twilight was broken by an erratic 
exploding sound. In a few moments 
the bus roared past, coughing its 
way along at a brisk five miles an 
hour, carrying a full load of eight 
passengers and the intrepid driver, 
And then the silence returned. 

San Francisco sits on top of a 
small hill, flanked by two windmills 
in the distance. 1 pedalled through 
it, past chickens and goats in the 
street, not realizing it was a town 
and the capital at that. ‘There must 
be 25 told, grouped 
around an empty, central square 
that is dominated by a_ fort-like 
cathedral. It provides a beautiful 
view of the island, with green roll- 
ing fields falling gently to the sea, 
and, in the distance, the spiney 
mountain of Ibiza, but I was glad 
I'd stayed in the port, as I like to be 
near the water, 

In addition to the bus, I found 
two taxis at San Francisco, both 
touring-car models but newer than 
the Chevrolet. During the three 
days I spent on the island I never 
saw them go any place, but they're 
there, ready and waiting for any 
trafhie that the bus doesn’t get. 

I rode along through the twilight 
for a while, past more small houses 
and friendly people,-and I discov- 
ered the reason that the villages are 
so small and the island so beautiful. 
People here like. their homes to have 
a bit of land around them, and they 
cultivate it intensively, with the re- 
sult that, wherever you look, you 
see a garden-like landscape dotted 
with shady fruit trees and rainbow- 
colored flowers. 

That night when I told the pro- 
prietor of my fonda how much 
trouble I'd had finding out how to 
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reach Formenterra, he smiled and 
nodded his head. “Jsla olvidada,” he 
told me. It was a phrase I heard 
olten during my stay. A self-reliant, 
independent lot, the people are al- 
most proud of their isolation, for it 
gives their lives an uncomplicated, 
peaceful air that they enjoy. 

He told me something else \as 
well. Although the tourist office 
hasn’t discovered Formenterra yet, 
a great many foreign tourists have. 
During July and August it is impos- 
sible to find a place to stay without 
an advance reservation. European 
tourists pack the fondas, Mine, for 
example, is taken over entirely by a 
French skin-diving club, which 
comes there every year to explore 
the crystal-clear water. To make a 
reservation for those weeks, it is nec- 
essary to write three or four months 
ahead. However, as there are only 
four fondas and one small hotel, the 
beaches are far from crowded even 
when all the rooms are taken. 

Next morning I started out by bi- 
cycle to explore the island. ‘Taking 
a path to my right behind the dock, 
I pedalled along a soft, sandy road 
and, in about ten minutes, came to 
the first beach, a wide stretch of 
gleaming sand at least a mile long, 
backed by a forest of pine trees that 
provide welcome shade when the 
sun gets too hot—a wonderful place 
for a picnic. Here as elsewhere the 
water was as clear as polished glass. 

Back of the beach the road winds 
through the forest and, after a few 
hundred yards, comes out beside a 
sheltered lagoon. A short distance 
beyond that it passes a huge water 
wheel that pumps sea water into 
evaporation trenches—first step in 
the production of salt. Two men 
were sitting there, watching the wa- 
ter enter. When I asked them the 
way to Pujols Beach on the other 
side of the island, they told me, then 
drew a map on the ground to make 
their explanation clearer, and final- 
ly announced that Chico would ac- 
company me to make sure I didn’t 
get lost. Chico turned out to be one 
of them, who rode with me on his 
bicycle and paused now and then to 
point out the sights. 

About half a mile beyond the wa- 
ter wheel he stopped and led me 
across the dunes on my left for a 
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two-minuté walk to the beach—an- 
other immense stretch of gleaming 
white sand as far as I could see. 
Chico said the water wasn’t deep— 
only about chest high—and wonder- 
ful for swimming, as this is the pro- 
tected side of the island. 

Nearby a new hotel is going up— 
and may be finished by now. Not far 
away is a new fonda, called The 
Oasis, with running water, electric 
lights, a radio, a few jazz records for 
dancing, and several row boats for 
sea excursions. It sits on top of a 
small hill that, from one side, pro- 
vides a marvelous view 6f the ocean 
and, from the other, San Francisco 
across the gently rising field. 

Now that the news is leaking out 
that Formenterra is an unspoiled 
paradise—one of the few left in the 
tourist-bustling Mediterranean—it 
is undergoing a building boom, 
small and leisurely, like everything 
else on the island, but a boom just 
the same. In spite of its growing 
popularity, however, prices remain 
low. Room and meals in even the 
most up-to-date fondas-cost $1.25 a 
day or less, and furnished houses 
rent for the season for as little as 
$6.00 to $8.00 a month. In these 
homes, light comes from oil lamps, 
water from wells, but maids are 
cheap so it’s a rare tourist who pulls 
up a bucket for himself. 

Because of the lack of traffic and 
the fact that the island is almost 
flat, it’s a bicycler’s delight. The 
bus hurtles down to the port in the 
morning with a few breathless pas- 
sengers and roars up again in the 
evening, but that’s the only hazard 
and just about the only noise. 

The day drowses along, broken by 
a bit of excitement in the late after- 
noon-when the boat comes in. 

There’s nothing to do on For- 
menterra—no organized fun at all 
—and that’s its greatest charm. If 
you like to live in a garden land- 
scape, if you want to lie on a mag- 
nificent beach or picnic under a 
pine tree, if you enjoy moonlight 
swims and quiet, star-filled nights, 
and all at rock bottom prices—then 
it’s the place for you. 

But if you come, don’t tell the 
tourist office in Madrid. If they ever 
discover the place, they might make 
it too popular. @ 
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BY CARLTON FREDERICKS, PH.D. 


HIS nutrition educator flew to Wisconsin as a guest of one of the dairies pioneer- 

ing in the production of cheeses of the Gouda and Edam types, which have suffered 

not at all in transplantation from Holland. They average about fifteen per cent 
fewer calories than the American and Cheddar types—of interest in these days of girth 
control—and, like all natural, aged cheeses, are fine foods. The implied distinction here 
derives from the fact that the natural cheese achieves a good flavor by virtue of in- 
herent high quality and proper aging, where the process variety, natural to begin with, 
of course, arrives at a uniform flavor by virtue, ordinarily, of cooking. Wisconsin is 
dotted with signs which bespeak a native pride in the natural product—the adjective 
always emphasized. There was time for a visit to the well-equipped dairy laboratories 
of the State University of Madison, followed by lunch at the delightful Simon House, 
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hard by the Capitol. It is a restau- 
rant worth remembering, both for 
food and decor. We were lunching 
on cheese (what else?) and chick- 
en—a Simon House specialty, and 
very good, too, when I mentioned 
something about the low-cholesterol 
diet for hardening of the arteries 
and heart disease—and everyone 
turned to me expectantly—as most 
luncheon companions do before or- 
dering, afraid that a post-mortem 
will be served after dessert! When 
I indicated that travel, hobbies and 
relief from tension seem to me to be 
much more likely prevention for 
heart and artery diseases, it was as 
if a pall had lifted. Cholesterol is a 
dirty word for an industry which 
_markets foods rich in it, in a coun- 
try which has been led astray by 
the dietary fad which has damned 
fats as the villains which decimate 
American men! 


HE medical preoccupation with 
cholesterol, as a purported clog- 


ger of arteries, began in experiments 
with rabbits which, fed cholesterol, 
developed a condition resembling 
hardening of the human arteries. 
It is well to remember that the con- 
dition was not the same, though, 
and rabbits are not accustomed to 
eating cholesterol, and, anyway, 
they were given enough of the stuff 
to be equivalent to a human being 
eating 50 eggs a day! Nonetheless, 
this promptly led into the usual 
negative kind of dietetics: avoid 
cholesterol, and your plumbing 
and pump would last forever! Saner 
scientists viewed the philosophy 
cautiously. They pointed out that 
the American male eats with his 
spouse twice a day, usually, and yet 
she—sharing the same meals—is 
largely immune to hardening of the 
arteries and associated coronary 
thrombosis. Ninety-seven cases in 
every 100 are in men! If the diet 
were the sole factor, would not the 
women be less immune? 

This did not stop the onslaught: 


people were told to avoid foods con-: 
taining cholesterol. It did not mat- 
ter that such a prohibition created 
an impossibly bad diet, and bad 
nutrition helps no one. Americans 
avoided meat, milk, cheese, cream, 
butter, eggs ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam. Biochemists weére horrified, 
for they knew that the body can 
manufacture fat—including  cho- 
lesterol—from starch and sugar, and 
can make sugar from protein. Net 
result of the low cholesterol diet, if 
carried to the logical extreme? You 
stopped eating. This would definite- 
ly avoid hardening of the arteries. 

The emphasis now shifted, Cho- 
lesterol was not the mischief maker. 
It was a function of the fat accom- 
panying it. We were told we raised 
our fat intake in the last 50 years. 
This, they said, was the variable 
which was savaging the masculine 
heart. Statisticians objected. No one 
really knows how much fat we eat 
now. No one knows how much fat 
our forefathers really até. Does any- 


Healthy Exercise Not Faddish Diets Will Help. 
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Your Heart, Relax Those City Tensions 
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one watch his wife as she brings 
lamb chops home? Does she slice oft 
the fat, and dispose of it—or serve 
it to your And do you eat it or 
reject it? How draw conclusions 
based on the unknown contents of 
the garbage can—that receptacle 
that so often receives the best nutri- 
tion in the house? 


T WAS pointed out that in nations 

which eat large amounts of fat, 
as Americans do, the heart attack 
rate is high. This was selective 
weighting of the evidence, for in 
Holland the fat intake is as high as 
in America, but the heart attack 
rate is much lower. Hollanders bi- 
cycle where we drive cars. Is exer- 
cise related? asked the world of 
science. It seemed to be: conductors 
on two-deck buses, who climb up 
and down all day, are less subject 
to heart disease than drivers, who 
do not work as hard manually. But 
what about the tension factor for 
the driver? Of this, more later, for 


Without autos, well-fed Europeans work off 


strains by moderate exercise like bicycling. 
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Today's camper like yesterday's nomad 
finds that fresh air with travel stimu- 


lates appetite that denies all dieting. 


this was an area explored only ‘at 
the end of a long, bitter fight in the 
cholesterol arena. 

Now the battle raged hotly. Good 
scientists pointed out that all this 
attention to cholesterol levels in 
the blood, and hence to the choles- 
terol content of the diet, ignored 
the patent fact that no one has ever 
proved that a high blood cholesterol 
is the cause of hardening of the 
arteries, or of heart disease. And, 
indeed, there is some evidence that 
an elevated blood cholesterol may 
protect against a heart attack. Nor 
is there significant evidence that 
“normal” blood cholesterol is pro- 
tective. Some people have troubles 
at that level, too. 

The bandwagon still rolled on, 
but its battle cry shifted. Now they 
said it isn’t the cholesterol which 
slaughters American men. It isn’t 
the excess of fat in the diet: it’s the 
kind of fat. Animal fat is deadly, 
vegetable fat is wonderful! This 
delighted the salad oil purveyors 
but left good scientists more than a 
little jaundiced. For animals which 
have never tasted animal fat—or 
cholesterol, for that matter—de- 
velop hardening of the arteries and 
have heart attacks. The celebrated 
gorilla in the Chicago Zoo was 
autopsied to reveal this. 


F cholesterol levels in the blood 
] are implicated in arteriosclero- 
sis and coronary thrombosis, ten- 
sion—as we reported recently in 
TRAVEL—is a definite factor. For it 
has been shown in studies of men 
at rest and under pressure that the 
cholesterol levels rise, whatever the 
nature of the diet, when stress is 
brought upon the organism. This 
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has been demonstrated even in men 
on low-fat and low-cholesterol diets. 
Which must have delighted the 
medical association, for the official 
group has been trying to persuade 
its members not to steer their pa- 
tients into the unprofitable byway 
of bad-nutrition-to-achieve-good- 
health. 

If you will remember that vege- 
tarians—animal and human—dis- 
play heart and artery disease, on 
diets innocent of animal fat and of 
cholesterol, if you will recall that 
even trees develop a kind-of hard- 
ening of the arteries—sanity may yet 
prevail. 

This was the parting remark to 
my companions at the Simon House, 
in Madison. It turned out to be the 
opening remark at the Pump Room, 
that haunt of the gourmet in Chi- 
cago, at the famous Ambassador 
East. Here nearly everything is 
served on flaming swords—which 
Jimmy Durante interpreted as the 
departure of a guest who had not 
tipped enough—and we were fortu- 
nate enough to be present for a 
memorable brunch. The almost 


limitless Pump Room menu incor- 
porates so many varieties of meat 
and game that it was inevitable that 
someone in the party would plead 
abstention on the grounds of a low 
cholesterol diet, and this, obviously, 
was where I entered the talk. 

‘0 BACK to New York, and to a fa- 
S vorite haunt: A La Fourchette, 
on 46th Street between Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues. It is rather more 
French than Italian, though Louis’s 
French is rather more Italian than 
French, but a restaurant in the 
upper-medium price range with sim- 
ple cooking which, too, is gourmet 
in character. Be sure to try the hot 
shrimps in brandy sauce. You will 
find yourself chasing the sauce with 
a piece of bread in the best Gallic 
fashion. And the moral to all this? 
Travel is like good nutrition: one 
of its chief contributions may lie in 
what doesn’t happen. Relaxation of 
tensions may spell more safety for 
heart-and-artery. Exercise may con- 
tribute. For some of us it might add 
up to a cycle tour of the States, or 
the Continent, might it not? @ 
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RELAND’s largest hotel is planned 
| for construction in Dublin on 
the site of Trinity College bo- 
tanic gardens near the new U.S. 
Embassy. As yet unnamed, structure 
will have 250 rooms, cost approxi- 
mately $2,800,000. . . . Pared-down 
version of famed Newport Jazz 
Festival will be presented July 29-31 
at French Lick-Sheraton Hotel in 
|French Lick, Indiana. . . . Heated, 
year-round indoor swimming pool 
featuring underwater music is out- 
standing attraction of new Dolphin 
Motel in Chicago area. . .. Opening 
in 1962 is planned for 29-story, 252- 
room Fairmont Tower addition to 
San Francisco's Fairmont Hotel, 
with glass-front, outside elevator, 
scenic lounge on top. . . . Budget 
season in Puerto Rico began in 
May, will extend to December with 
most hotels offering discounts 
ranging from 20-44 percent off their 
regular winter rates. .. . Refur- 
bished Montauk Manor at far east- 
ern tip of Long Island reopened 
late in May with 200 guest rooms, 
eighteen-hole golf course free to 
guests Mondays through Thursdays, 
surf and cabana club, Olympic-size 
swimming pool, riding stables, other 
attractions. Fall opening is 
planned for posh Vert-Bois Motel 
located ten minutes from downtown 
Lausanne, Switzerland; with -six 
units of five double rooms each, all 
with bath or shower, 70-seat restau- 
rant, 50-seat grill and dining room, 
sheltered terrace and garden, three 
tennis courts that flood in winter to 
make ice rinks, heated pool, basket- 
ball and badminton courts, horse- 
back riding and eighteen-hole golf 
course. .. . Recently opened Hotel 
Ambassador in Mexico City has 200 
rooms in ten stories, solarium, com- 


plete air-conditioning, cost about _ 


$1,600,000, has rates ranging from 
$8.00 daily up. ... London Hilton 
will begin building soon although 
completion is not expected for two 
and a half years. Structure will cost 
approximately $17,000,000, tower 
27 stories topped by rooftop restau- 
rant, have some 530 guest rooms. 
Building will occupy one-acre site 
in London’s fashionable Mayfair 
district overlooking Hyde Park. 
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Largest Motel Joins Giant Chicago Jet-Port 


Chicago is the world’s largest 
motel—a vast 32-acre layout 
with 534 guest rooms next to the 
new O’Hare International Airport. 
Designed to meet the needs of the 


GS Cricago to open June | in 


jet-age travelers, the $7,500,000 
O’Hare Inn features such motel in- 
novations as a convention and trade 
show hall seating 1,200, a nine-hole 
golf course, closed-circuit television 
for sales meetings and a radio-tele- 
vision press room for interviews of 
celebrities landing at the airport. 

The new O’Hare Inn is approxi- 
mately a third larger than any exist- 
ing motel in the United States and 
is under the management of C. B. 
Hurd, formerly general manager of 
the Marriott Motor Hotel across 
from Washington’s Pentagon Build- 
ing and up to now the nation’s 
largest motel, with 370 rooms. 

The O’Hare Inn is geared to 
cope with the estimated flow of 
20,000,000 passengers expected an- 
nually at O’Hare Airport, which 
will be the world’s busiest airport 
upon its completion. In keeping 
with the heavy jet traffic at O’Hare, 
which will include non-stop flights 
to Europe, more than $250,000 was 
spent at the new motel for special 
monolite soundproofing of all rooms 
to muffle outside jet noises. 

Architect Arthur Swanson has de- 
signed the inn in California style, 
combining redwood, stone and glass 
in two-story-high buildings in eight 


connecting wings, but there are also 
such old-fashioned touches as two 
bridal suites with French provincial 
furniture. 

Air-conditioned rooms in the inn, 
located at the north boundary of the 
airport, have large  sliding-glass 
doors opening on verandas as well 
as interior corridors. All second 
story rooms have private balconies. 
Each motel wing features its own 
glassed-in entrance lobby. Most 
rooms open, out on the landscaped 
patio around the large, 85-foot 
boomerang-shaped swimming pool 
and children’s wading pool. 

Restaurant facilities in the new 
motel are operated by Henrici’s, a 
firm famous in Chicago since its 
founding in 1868. Large thermo- 
pane windows from ceiling to floor 
allow diners to look out on the 
swimming pool and terrace, where 
food service will be offered during 
the summer months. Retail shops 
are also planned at the motel, plus 
coin-operated washer, dryer and 
ironer facilities in every wing. 

The O’Hare Inn is geared to 
large sales meetings. Facilities in ad- 
dition to the large 12,000-square- 
foot convention hall for 1,200 in- 
clude two other meeting and ban- 
quet halls, special conference rooms 
in every wing and closed-circuit 
television facilities. TV cameras al- 
low every set in the motel to see and 
hear a speaker in any section of the 
inn. 
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IGHTHOUSES, which once were 
L chiefly a means of warning 
sailors of landfalls, now are 
beacons for landlubbers as well. In- 
stead of indicating passageways or 
places to avoid, however, they mark 
$pots to visit—a site of scenic beauty, 
ol history or outdoor fun. Many 
lighthouses are tourist attractions 


in themselves because of their 
uniqueness, location or past. 
Hundreds of lighthouses have 


gone up along America’s coasts since 
the first one was erected in 1716 on 
Little Brewster Island in Boston 
Harbor. Some have disappeared 
with the years, but most of them re- 
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Lighthouse at Nag's Head, N. C., now 
features Nat'l Park Service museum. 


main—and a surprising number, 
though not all of them, are much 
more than just blinking lights along 
the shore. 

At Lubec, Maine, the West Quod- 
dy Lighthouse on West Quoddy 
Point is especially good for its 
marine vistas. On a clear day, you 
can glimpse the distant cliffs of 
Canada’s Grand Manan Island. 
About five miles southeast of Rock- 
land—where the Maine Lobster and 
Sea Food Festival is staged each 
summer—stands Owl’s Head Light, 
open daily except Sundays from 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. It’s one of 
the state’s oldest, built in 1826. 


Even older is the Portland Head 
Light at the entrance to Portland 


Harbor. George Washington him- — 


self ordered its erection, and the 
original tower was finished in 1791. 
It’s been altered several times since 
then, but the dramatic beauty of the 
promontory’s surf-splashed rocks 
remains unchanged. 

Most ancient of all is Boston 
Light, first illuminated on Septem- 
ber 14, 1716. Ironically, its initial 
keeper, “George Worthylake, was 
drowned under its very beacon two 
years later while trying to make a 
landing. The view from the nicely 
proportioned tower fising above 
Brewster Island encompasses the en- 
tire harbor area. Despite its warn- 
ing beacon, though, sailing vessels 
sometimes continued to be smashed 
against the rocks during rough 
weather. But the lighthouse has 
lighter memories, too, for at its top 
in 1853, harbor pilot Albert Small 
proposed to the keeper’s daughter, 
attractive Lucy Long, and the wed- 
ding soon followed. 

Minot’s Light, off Cohasset Har- 
bor, has a romantic. flavor also. 
Its beacon blinks once, then four 
times, then three times. And, since 
the romantically inclined claim this 
represents “I love you,” the light- 
house has been nicknamed Lover’s 
Light. Nearby, Scituate Lighi* has 
more of a historic connotation. Put 
up about 1810, it was completed just 
in time to provide some War of 
1812. lore. It seems when the British 
threatened to burn down the town, 
the young daughters of the light- 
house keeper took up a fife and 
drum. Then, marching up and down 
pretending to be American soldiers, 
they fooled the British troops and 
frightened the enemy away, thus 
saving the town and tower. 


Some five miles north of Truro, 


on a tall cliff overlooking the Atlan- 
tic, rises Highland (or Cape Cod) 
Light whose million-candle-power 
beam makes it one of the East 
Coast’s strongest. It was first con- 
structed in 1797, then rebuilt 60 
years later. Off this light the schoon- 
er Active sank in 1808, an incident 
that inspired Whittier’s rhythmic 
but erroneous Skipper Iveson’s Ride. 

Among other Bay State beacons 
are Chatham Light, about two miles 
east of Chatham, with its excellent 
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American lights sighted by travelers 
arriving from Europe. Farther down 
the coast, Beaver Tail Light at 
Jamestown, R.I., on Conanicut Is- 
land, dates back to 1749 and quali- 
fies among the pioneers. The Point 
_ Judith Light, built in 1816, asserts 
itself by being octagonal instead of 
having the usual circular shape. 
And the New London, Conn., Light 
was financed by the proceeds from 
a lottery in 1761. 

Another of the first beacons 
spotted by mariners returning from 
Europe is the 167-foot-high Fire 
Island Light off Long Island Beach. 
It’s in Fire Island State Park which 
is reached via ferry and which en- 
livens its seaside mood by not per- 
mitting automobiles on the island. 
As in the case of other lighthouses, 
it not always prevented shipwrecks. 
One of the most heroic episodes here 
occurred during the break-up of 
the British bark Charlie Hickman 
in 1884. Fighting the raging sea, 
rescuers on shore—against seeming- 
ly impossible odds—finally got a 
breeches buoy aboard and saved all 
but one of the crew. 

Some 40 miles away, on the other 
side of New York harbor, stands 
Sandy Hook Light on its narrow 
New Jersey peninsula. First put in 
- operation in 1764, it has been altered 
_ several times. A skeleton, propped 
up at a table, was once found in_its 
basement, and in the mid-1930s, 
army engineers excavated the graves 
of four men and a woman. As in the 
case of the sitting skeleton, nothing 
has ever been learned about their 
identity. or how their bones got 
there. 

One of the most treacherous spots 
in sailing days was Barnegat Shoals, 
marked by the present 172-foot-high 
Barnegat Lighthouse on the New 
Jersey shore. This beacon, known 


as “Grand Old Champion of the ~ 


Tides,” was erected in 1856-58 on 
orders from General George G. 
Meade. The shoals have claimed 
more than 200 ships, the worst dis- 
aster being the sinking of the Pow- 
-hatan with the loss of 340 lives. The 
present structure, by the way, re- 
placed the original light first illumi- 
nated in 1835. 

The Ascecon Lighthouse in At- 
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-Siasconset which: is one of the first. 


antic City is probably as frequently 


seen as any, but it hasn’t been used 
since 1933. About 167 feet high, 
with a history of more than 100 
years, it’s been restored, and, with 
the Cape May Light and Barnegat 
Lighthouse, forms the so-called 
three sister lights. 

The Chesapeake Bay area of Vir- 
ginia—with such fine harbors—quite 
naturally has an ample number of 
lighthouses. It took a while, though, 
to get some of them built. The Cape 
Henry Lighthouse provides a case 
in point. Agitation for the Cape’s 
beacon started in 1718, but it was 
almost 75 years later before a light- 
house actually began blinking its 
signals. The Old Lighthouse, at Fort 
Story, was the first financed by the 
United States Government. In 1872, 
this tower was declared unsate—it's 
still standing today—and the New 
Lighthouse was authorized. Though 
work was started in 1879, the light— 
about 157 feet above the sea—began 
operating only in 1881. Now it’s 
one of the world’s most powerful 
beacons and can be detected some 
twenty miles at sea. 

Just southward, North Carolina 
has about a half dozen. Of these, 
Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, in the 
new National Seashore Recreation 
Area, is the most notable. With a 
height of 208 feet and painted with 
barber-pole striping of white and 
black, this is said to be America’s 
tallest lighthouse. Though operated 
by the U.S. Coast Guard, it’s the 
only one owned by the National 
Park Service. The brick tower, about 
90 years old, was erected to warn 
vessels away from the Diamond 
Shoals, another “graveyard of the 
Atlantic” that’s swallowed up hun- 
dreds of ships. For added interest, 
there’s a small Visitors Center with 
historical exhibits on the area, and, 
like the lighthouse, it’s open daily. 
‘There were many complaints in the 
old days about the inefficiency of 
the light and its keepers. But after 
the 1870s when the new or present 
tower was finished, the charges were 
fewer and so were the shipwrecks 
even though storms still pile up 
vessels in the “graveyard.” 

Other North Carolina beacons in- 
clude Oak Island Lighthouse, estab- 
lished in 1958 and believed to be 
the first ever fashioned with the 


help of aircraft—a helicopter deliv- 
ered the light to the 165-foot-high 


concrete tower—Ocracoke Light- 
house, 76 foot high and the state's 
oldest still in use; Bodie Island 
Lighthouse on the Core Banks 


which may be inspected if you hire 
a boat to take you there; and the 
Whaleshead (Currituck Beach) 
Lighthouse, a red brick, 158-foot 
lighthouse at the northern end of 
the Outer Banks. Seascapes around 
all these are outstanding. 

Of all Florida’s lighthouses, the 
one at Key West has the distinction 
of being the farthest inland beacon 
in terms of distance from the shore. 
The 91-foot tower casts a light for 
some fifteen miles. It is not open to 
visitors. 

Swinging around the Gulf of 
Mexico, mariners are familiar with 
several lighthouses even though all 
of them are not currently working, 
Of these, two are especially notable. 
The Old Lighthouse at Biloxi, 
Miss., installed in 1848, is unusual 
ona couple of points. For one thing, 
it’s painted black—in protest, so the 
story goes, of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion (this theory is historically un- 
founded). Secondly, for some 62 
years, the light was tended by a 
mother and her daughter rather 
than by the customary male keeper. 
Less glamourously, it’s now operat- 
ed electrically by the Coast Guard. 
The other is no longer used—and 
hasn’t been since the latter part of 
the last century. But it certainly 
has plenty of historical associations. 
More than 100 years old, the tower 
now is part of Port Isabel (Texas) 
Lighthouse State Park. During the 
Civil War, its lens was hidden on 
a nearby bluff from which it even- 


tually was recovered. The property 


on which it was located, however, 
never had a clear title, and the place 
was finally abandoned. The tower 
now is open daily except Monday 
and Tuesday for a 25-cent adult 
admission fee. 

Not all lighthouses are along sea 
coasts. The Great Lakes, with their 
inland shipping, have many bea- 
cons. They are not, however, the 
only inland waters having light- 
houses. Some seven-and-a-half miles 
north of Crown Point, N.Y., at the 
end of the Lake Champlain Bridge, 
is the Champlain Memorial Light- 
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house, erected about 50 years ago to 
honor Champlain’s 1609 discovery 
of the lake that bears his name, The 
structure is ina French Renaissance 
and classical style, and is enclosed 
by former staging and marshalling 
areas of colonial troops. 

One ol the first beacons on the 
Great Lakes was the Land Light- 
house at Erie, Pa., which was built 
in 1818, There’s another at Wash- 
ington Park in Michigan City that’s 
said to be the most southerly on 
Lake Michigan. ‘The Old Light- 
house at Isle Royal National Park, 
Mich., might be called one of the 
least visited in the U.S. simply be- 
cause this preserve is still a wilder- 
ness area off the usual beaten tourist 
track. It’s accessible via a six-mile 
launch ride from Rock Harbor 
Lodge, and hasn't been used since 
copper mining was given up years 
ago. The very fact that it’s rather 
off-beat justifies the jaunt, On Lake 
Superior, off U.S. 61 some 50 miles 
northeast of Duluth, stands Split 
Rock Light. ‘Topping a rocky head- 
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land by about 168 feet, it’s the most 


frequently visited lighthouse in the 
country. And, to mention but one 
more, there’s the lighthouse atop 
Cardiff Hill in Hannibal, Mo, It’s 
the only such beacon on the Missis- 
sippi River. 


Skipping westward, the Pacific 


Northwest, like its East Coast coun- 
terparts, has known  shipwrecks— 
and lighthouses—for many years. 
Washington has the Cape Flattery 
Light and Cape Disappointment 
Light, In Oregon, there is Umpqua 
Lighthouse State Park near Win- 
chester Bay, Heceta Head Light, 
Tillamook Rock Light and others. 

So have those in California—ones 
like Point Arguello Light; Crescent 
Lighthouse at Crescent City which 
has a museum and may be reached 
at low tide; the striking Spanish 
Lighthouse on Palos Verdes Penin- 
sula south of Los Angeles in its dra- 
matic setting looking out on scenic 
headlands and waters that have 
claimed numerous unlucky ships; 
the Old Lighthouse at Cabrillo Na- 
tional Monument atop Point Loma 
where the vistas not only overlook 


Moon Bay. 

The point on which the latter is 
located, incidentally, is named for 
the old clipper ship Carrier Pigeon 
which ran ashore and was demol- 
ished there. This and other wrecks 


finally prompted Congress to appro- — 


of Mexico; and Pigeon Point Light- 
house, about 22 miles south of Half — 


priate money to establish a warn-— 


ing light, and work was completed 
in 1871. However, it was almost a 
year and a half later before the 
beacon started to function. Today, 
visitors may climb the-circular stair- 
way to the balcony outside the lens 
of the 115-foot tower on its rocky 
headland. Open hours are 2:00 p.m. 
to 4:00 on Saturday, Sunday and 
holidays. Quite naturally, the sea- 
scapes are superb. 

All this, of course, hardly covers 
every lighthouse across America. 
‘There are many others—each with 
a fascinating background and, as a 
rule, memorable vistas. Stop off to 
look ‘at some of them on your next 
trip. @ 
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CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
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to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Insecure Social Security 


HE United States government putsa 
limit of $1,200 on your income if 
you draw Social Security, although it 
munificently allows you the right to make 
any amount you can after you are 72 years 
of age, without holding back on your 
promised payments. Aside from the odd- 
ity of restricting a man’s initiative if 
he’s 71 but letting him make a million 
dollars the following year, this income 
limitation in our viewpoint can put a 
severe crimp into a retired person’s 
travel plans. 
That $1,200 top comes to about $23.00 
a week, and if you'd like Social Security 
to take care of your basic needs, travel 
six months and perhaps work the oth- 
er six, you are trapped into earnings 
of about $46.00 weekly. This curtailment, 
to us, is absurd, especially in a nation 
that teaches its toddlers that all citizens 
have a right to make whatever they 
honestly can. And it’s a curtailment estab- 
lished in 1954 when unemployment was 


3,578,000 against 60,890,000 employed— 
and aimed at discouraging beneficiaries 
from competing in the labor market 
against those not covered by such pay- 
ments. Today, however, with unemploy- 
ment figures at 3,813,000 the number of 
employed is 65,581,000, reflecting Amer- 
ica’s population growth. Even more sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that the 
1954 Consumer Price Index of 114.8 
has lifted to 125.7 today—meaning that 
$1,200 in 1960 buys much less than six 
years ago. 

TRAVEL calls for removal of this out- 
dated income limit which cuts into the 
travel freedom of the retired. If you 
concur, we trust you will make a similar 
objection—to your Congressman. @ 
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and winter without a letup, dancing in lakeside 

cities or loafing in fashionable ski resorts, most 
of them miss many of the sights and a lot of the fun 
this tiny country offers right in the heart of Europe. 
Small as it is, the better part of Switzerland is unex- 
plored by everyone but the natives, the only people to 
enjoy. some of its most wonderful sights. Yet it’s easy to 
branch out from the tourist haunts and see what the 


ete. tourists pour through Switzerland summer 


residents see. All you have to do is go along to deliver 
the mail. 

Switzerland’s most fun-filled fact is that the govern- 
ment operates a 4,670-mile-long postal motorcoach net- 
work that you may take from the end of the railroad 
lines—and often directly from Jarge cities and well- 
known resorts—through rustic villages and rugged scen- 
ery that will make you catch your breath and snap more 
color pictures than you ever intended to shoot. 

The buses, which carry people as well as letters, move 
you safely over roads that are marvels of engineering 
as they twist and turn among almost inaccessible peaks. 
‘They cover all parts of the country not served by rail- 
ways, link important rail centers, and cross the scenic 
Alpine passes. All the buses are built with special axles 
that enable them to round hairpin Alpine curves with- 
out backing up, and they have three independent brak- 
ing systems, any one of which is capable of stopping 
the bus on a steep incline. Seats are comfortable, win- 
dows wide, enabling you to relax and enjoy the views. 
Drivers, who have to have a perfect record, are not 
permitted to drink or smoke while on duty. Because 
of the precautions, there has never been a serious acci- 
dent on postal bus lines, although they pass over some 
of the most rugged roads in Europe. 

Some of the routes, in fact, are so high and so steep 
that they are closed by snow during the entire winter. 
Throughout the other months, however, they provide 
access to incomparable vistas and Hansel and Gretel 
hamlets where life drowses along, untouched and un- 
changing, as if the outside world didn’t exist. The 
yellow mail coaches seem to provide their only tangible 
link with the bustling cities that lie so near in miles, 
so far away in time. Many of them you can visit easily 
in a day-long roundtrip that carries you deep into the 


quiet, relaxed world of the past, beyond today’s cares. 

In recent years the postal bus managers have become 
increasingly aware of the fact that they operate a tourist 
attraction as well as a mail service, w:th the result that 
now it is possible to ride along some of the major routes 
as a member of an organized tour. As a rule, these 
excursions swing out from established holiday centers 
and take only an afternoon or, at most, a day. Some 
of them run daily (subject to sufficient bookings) 
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through late spring, summer and early fall, others only ) 
on certain days. For the-most part they go one way and 
return -another;-in order to crowd the maximum | 


amount of sightseeing into the trip. 


One of them leaves Berne every afternoon, enabling 


you to spend your mornings sightseeing.Switzerland’s 
medieval capital, with its ham-actor bears in a pit on 
the edge of the city, its colorful fountains and arcades, 
and its famous and beautiful clock tower that puts on 
a side show every 60 minutes with doll-like figures that 
perform ancient antics to mark the hour. The trip 
takes you into the Canton of Fribourg, a province 
noted for old castles, pasture land, lakes, mountains 
and good food—Gruyere cheese comes from there—to 
the Black Lake, an Alpine center in the midst of forests 
and rolling fields, with a chair lift that provides a 
superb look at the scenery. The bus stays there for an 
hour and 45 minutes, which gives you plenty of time 
to ride to the top, pick wild flowers or just loaf about 
enjoying the view. 

Other such excursions go through spectacular moun- 
tains near the Engadine Valley around St. Moritz. One 
of them departs from that swank resort and winds its 
way through four different high Alpine passes, each 
of which seems more awe-inspiring than the others as 
you ride along roads providing bird’s-eye views that go 


almost straight down to snug, green valleys and almost » 


straight up to ice-capped peaks. Another twists 
through the Bernina Pass down to Tirano, a border 
town in Italy, swings over to Lake Como and then 
climbs back up through the Maloja Pass to St. Moritz. 

If you’re in Interlaken for a look at the Jungfrau 
or the William Tell Festival, you can take quite a trip 
from there, too, also through high and lonesome passes 
to the Rhone Glacier, a huge field of permanent ice on 
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Buses of Swiss Postal Motor Coach Company traverse Susten Pass on one of many scenic mail routes that take travelers to offbeat areas. 


BY ROBERT ZUMBRO 
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top of the world. This one makes four different stops 
that range from 25 minutes to an hour to give you 
plenty of time for snapping pictures and exploring. 

Three others, all afternoon excursions, leave from 
Lugano, and any one of them is reason enough for 
visiting that lovely lakeside city which so many Ameri- 
can tourists miss, or see only fleetingly from a train 
window as they hurry down to Milan. Set in the Italian- 
speaking section of Switzerland, Lugano is an enchant- 
ing resort, with palm trees, flowers and pink and yellow 
houses seen against the backdrop of distant, snow- 
capped peaks. From here the postal buses swing out 
along the lake shore to Menaggio on the Italian border 
or wind through forests into the hills to visit tiny places 
like Cademario. As this part of the country is filled 
with Renaissance art as well as superb villas, the buses 
stop occasionally for a museum visit or a tour through 
one of the lovely gardens. 

Although such organized jaunts are convenient, they 
provide only a small sample of the unusual sightseeing 
that postal buses make possible. If you go along on the 
regular mail-delivery trips you can explore in comfort 
parts of the country that are almost unknown to tour- 
ists—breathtaking scenery and remote villages that 
slumber picturesquely in another century. From St. 
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Moritz or any of the lesser-known villages in the Enga- 
dine Valley like Zernez or Schuls, you can beat your | 
way comfortably through the Swiss National Park, 
filled with so many Alpine animals like ibex and 
chamois that it’s a camera fan’s paradise. Or, heading 
through rugged mountain scenery in a different direc- 
tion, you wind up in a very short time at Samnaun, a_ 
duty-free zone on the Austrian border where you can 
buy American cigarettes and a good many other arti- 
cles at bargain rates. There’s a catch, however: when 
you leave the duty-free zone you are subject to the 
same customs rules that apply when you enter Switzer- 
land. | 
Swinging out from Davos, you can ride to the little 
village of Sertig for a fondue snack, or, starting from 
one of the resorts on Lake Geneva, climb up to Chateau 
d’Oex on a summer afternoon. 

From towns in the Rhone Valley there are a number 
of routes which reach into the high peaks that cradle 
that river. Leave Sion, for example, and ride to Evo- 
lene, a sleepy village where women still wear native 
costumes as a matter of course—brown woolen dresses, 
flat oval hats, and red or white kerchiefs. Or, going up 
the opposite side of the valley, climb to Crans, nestled | 
among pine trees on a high plateau, with a golf course 
and a beautiful, still: lake complete with rowboats 
for rent. 

Farther along the valley, another route takes you 
from Sierre past wayside chapels and chalets of ginger- 
bread-colored wood, through ancient villages like Saint 
Luc and Ayer to a high, remote spot called Zinal, from 
which you look out over a rolling sea of peaks that 
stretch to the horizon. “* 

From Brig, an important rail junction a little farther 
along the valley, you can weave your way around a 
series of incredible hairpin turns through the Simplon_ 
Pass over a road that.Napoleon built to Domodossola 
in Italy. The railroad covers this route through a tun- 
nel, but the bus crawls over and around the peaks, 
making it a much more interesting trip. : 

Although postal buses as a rule travel over Alpine 
roads, sometimes they pass through relatively level 
country (level for Switzerland, anyhow), like the one 
that leaves Zurich for Schaffhausen and the famous 
Rhine Falls, a foaming mass of water that’s long been 
an immensely popular tourist attraction on the wpper 
Rhine. 

There are so many routes—the buses cover even more 
mileage than the railroads do—you can easily make an 
interesting side excursion from almost any well-known 
mountain resort into unexplored territory that pro- 
vides a view of native costumes and unhurried villages 
as well as sensational scenery. If you go on one to any 
of the high-lying villages, take an extra sweater or coat 
along. When the route goes up, it generally goes up 
steeply, and the temperature often drops several de- 
grees in an hour's drive. @ 
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Dexterous Guide Puts All Alaska in Print 


McKay's GUIDE to 


ALASKA 


ROBERT G.HART 


Goop guidebook author should 
be able to make Hell itself 
sound attractive (“...uni- 

form, year-round temperature and 
all routes leading to it are pleas- 
ant’). But an even better man will 
stick to the facts, include all of them 
and leave you—as the candidates are 
insisting these days—to make up 
your own mind. This second course 
has been followed by Robert G. Hart 
with results that make his McKay’s 
Guide to Alaska 
Company, Inc., New York; 330 
pages; maps; appendix; index) the 
best deal in publishing for those of 
you who want to learn about, visit 
or homestead in Alaska. 

Hart emigrated to the 49th state 
long before it was one, and conse- 


quently has not only the zeal of a _ 


convert but the detailed knowledge 
that—let’s face it—we hardly~ ever 
acquire of our own home area. An 
expert on handicrafts, he has re- 
cently been traveling the Alaskan 
boondocks for the Federal govern- 
ment, organizing Eskimo and In- 
dian industries. In short, his creden- 
tials are impeccable. And you will 
search in vain for hearsay in the 


Guide to Alaska. 
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What you can search for, and 
readily find, is best outlined by a 
quick trip through the table of con- 
tents. Chapter I, The Forty-Ninth 
Star, gives a rapid historical round- 
up and some general physical de- 
scription of the state. Included in 
the latter are a few temperature 
readings in the mode of Fahren- 
heit—you can have them as high as 
90 degrees in certain areas in sum- 
mer. Lower readings have been 
noted during the wintertime. 

Chapter II, Keys to Alaska, be- 
gins with the brisk statement: “May 
through September is the ideal time 
of the year for travel to and from 
Alaska,” and goes on to consider 
clothing, baggage, pets and pur- 
chases and such oddities as the time- 
zone system. Alaska has four: Pacific 
Standard Time, Yukon Standard 
Time, Alaska Standard Time and 
Bering Standard Time. Hart ex- 
plains them, thank heaven. 

In How To Go, Chapter III, the 
Guide covers every conceivable 
means of moving yourself, perma- 
nently or temporarily, to Alaska. In- 
cluded are air routes, of course, with 
prices. But there are also such details 
as British Columbia’s restrictions on 
trailers, for would-be Alcan high- 
way drivers who wish to tow their 
home along. The chapter is com- 
plete and you will earn the undying 
gratitude of your travel agent by 
reading it before seeing him. 

Hunting, Fishing and Trapping 
covers the sportsman’s Alaska, and 
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for those who think every stream 
still teems with trout, it should 
prove particularly useful. It seems 
angling pressure has had its effect in 
Alaska as well as Stateside and there 
are a few spots to avoid if you want 
top sport. All necessary information 
on licenses and guides is also here. 

Southeastern Alaska, Western 
Alaska and Interior and Arctic Alas- 
ka are the next three chapters. This 
is the meat of the Guide from a 
traveler’s point of view. Here are 
all the towns and the transportation 
to them, the hotels and their prices, 
the restaurants with specialties and 
rates, the local points of interest, 
the sidetrips in the countryside 


_nearby, the activities and resorts 


and similar data. 

Still there is more: a chapter on 
celebrations and events that you 
may want to work into your itiner- 
ary, a chapter for prospective settlers 
that gives needed information on 
homesteading, going into business 
or finding a job, an appendix on air, 
ship, bus and rail transportation. It’s 
a book as big, jam-packed and vari- 
ous as the land it describes.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 


offered to members of the National ~ 


Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


_] Please send me McKay’s Guide to Alaska at the special Club mem- 
bership price of $4.50 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 


RIDE A NAME TRAIN 


BY WARD ALLAN HOWE 


Trip across the U.S, by train 
from ocean to ocean or bor: 
der to border can be one of 

the most satisfying experiences of 
any tourist, domestic or foreign. 
While the traveler from abroad dur: 
‘ing this “Visit U.S.A. Year” should 
try rail travel to see how it compares 
with that of his own country, many 
Americans who have not ridden on 
a train in years could well re-educate 
themselves on the sheer pleasure of 
being aboard some of America's 
great name trains. And there are at 
least two dozen superlative Ameri- 
can trains which merit the descrip: 
tion “penthouses on wheels.” 
In the U.S., however, it is impor- 
tant that the traveler board the 
right train, Recently, a man was 
heard describing the “awful trip” 
he had experienced by rail from 
Chicago to Miami. Investigation 
disclosed he had gone to the station 
and boarded the first train leaving. 
This proved to be a slow, secondary 
train, with poor equipment, making 
many stops, What he didn’t know 
and never found out was that there 
were two dome-equipped stream- 
liners available, on either of which 
his trip would have been a pleasure. 
American railroads, not Govern: 
ment owned and operated as are 
European lines, present a wide 
variance in equipment and service 

among the more than 600 private 
~ railway companies, Costs vary too. 

Coach travel is still fairly reason- 
_ able—rates actually have been cut 
by some lines recently—but first- 
class travel with its attendant sleep- 
ing car charges is rather expensive. 
However, the best all-around bar- 
gain is still the coast-to-coast round: 


trip coach fair of $167.95, plus tax. 


It is with this ticket that optional 
routings and sidetrips come into 


_their fullest flower. Almost 10,000 


miles of travel can actually be 
worked out by diligent study at a 
cost of less than two cents a mile. 
As one example of the latitude 
permitted in routing, a California- 
bound traveler leaving New York 
can dip down as far south as Jack- 
sonville, Florida, then cross to New 
Orleans and move on to Los 
Angeles, returning by one of several 
more northerly routes. Free side- 
trips permitted include Los Angeles 
to San Diego, Salinas to Monterey 
and Denver to Colorado Springs. 
Another economy measure is the 


family plan. Under it, the head of 


a family pays the regular roundtrip 
fare while his wife and/or children 
(12-21 years) pay only the one-way 
fare, 

Many foreign visitors, accus- 
tomed to relatively short distances 
on the Continent and in England 
can hardly realize that the United 
States extends 3,040 miles (4,891 


kilometers) from east to west and — 


1,860 miles (2,998 kilometers) from 


‘north to south. 


A new, popular development 
adding to comfortable travel at low 
cost is the Slumbercoach, developed 
by the Budd Company. It is in reali- 
ty a sleeping car, with single and 
double rooms completely private, 
each with bed and toilet facilities. 
Between New York and Chicago, 
the cost is only $7.00 more than for 
a regular reclining-chair coach seat. 

Which are the best and most in- 
teresting of America’s name trains? 


Probably no two travelers would - 


agree completely on any list. Here, 
however, is a sampling of the best 
in all sections of the United States, 
in daily year-round operation. 


FROM THE EAST 


The most renowned trains from 
New York west are the New York 
Central’s Twentieth Century Lim- 


. tted along the scenic Hudson River 


to Chicago via Buffalo (and Ni- 
agara Falls), and the all-Pullman: 
Broadway Limited of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway, America’s largest 
system. 
The venerable Baltimore & Ohio — 
operates dome equipment on its 
Columbian overnight train from 
Baltimore and Washington to Chi- 
cago. Both it and its National Lim- 
ited from Washington, D.C., to St. 
Louis are equipped with the Slum- | 
bercoach, as is New York Central's 
all-room Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited and its New England States 


~ from Boston to Chicago. From St. | 


Louis, you can continue to San 
Antonio on Missouri Pacific’s Texas 
Eagie by Slumbercoach. 

For a comfortable ride across the 
Allegheny Mountains to Cincinnati 
from Washington, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio's George’ Washington 
gives dependable service. On its 
route is one of the country’s best- 
known resorts, White Sulphur . 
Springs, with its famous Greenbrier 
Hotel. 

Southbound for a season in the 
sun on Florida’s beaches there are 
four speedy streamliners, each with 
stainless-steel lightweight equip- 
ment. These are the Silver Meteor 
and Silver Star of the Seaboard and 
the East and West Coast Champions 
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Tunneling into Cajon Pass, Calif 
Santa Fe Super Chief luxurious 
links Chicago with Los Angele 
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TRAIN 


of the Atlantic Coast Line. The fast- 
est train between New York and 
New Orleans is Southern’s South- 
erner. 


FROM CHICAGO 


Chicago, the greatest rail center 
in the United States, is of course the 
point of departure for the largest 
number of name trains. South- 
bound for Memphis and New 
Orleans, the two outstanding trains 
are IJllinois Central’s all-Pullman 
Panama Limited and its all-coach 
City of New Orleans. To the west, 
northwest and southwest, there is a 
veritable galaxy of fine trains. On 
the important 285-mile run between 
Chicago and St. Louis, the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio leads with four 
trains daily of which the Abraham 
Lincoln stands out. Closely  fol- 
lowing is the Wabash with three 
trains, one, the Blue Bird, having a 
dome car. 

To San Francisco, smart schedul- 
ing backed by the finest equipment, 
including five VistaDomes, have 
made the California Zephyr, a Bur- 
lington-Rio Grande-Western  Pa- 
cific operation, a tourist favorite 
and the most scenic long-distance 


0 


run in America. The train is so 
scheduled that in both directions 
the best scenery is passed in the day- 
time. Going west, for example, the 
train leaves Denver in the morning 
and all day is spent crossing the 
Rockies while the next day it passes 
through the rugged Feather River 
Canyon in California. 

To Los Angeles there is Santa Fe’s 
Hi-Level El Capitan, an all-coach 
streamliner and the only train of its 
kind in the world. On it, all passen- 
gers sit upstairs, baggage and rest- 
rooms being downstairs. 

For deluxe travel only, the Super 
Chief with its ‘Turquoise Room- 
Pleasure Dome car Has long enjoyed 
deserved popularity. There is an 
extra fare of $7.50 on this train. 

Union Pacific’s City of Los 
Angeles and its City of Portland to 
the Northwest have the distinction 
of operating the only dome dining 
cars. Incidentally, Union Pacific is 
the only railroad serving Las Vegas, 
Nevada, a place most tourists want 
to see. 

Rock . Island’s Golden State 
speeds across the southwest to make 
good time to Los Angeles. As far as 
is known, it is the only train pro- 
viding free pillows to coach passen- 
gers. 


On dome-car trains like Great Northern's Empire Builder, sightseeing reaches a peak of ease. 
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Slumbercoaches will be found — 
out of Chicago on Burlington’s 
Denver Zephyr and Northern Pa- — 
cific’s North Coast Limited. The lat- — 
ter travels on Burlington rails 
alongside the beautiful Mississippi 
River into Minnesota, and later 
passes through three important 
Montana cities, Billings, Butte and 
Missoula, on its way to Seattle. The 
Empire Builder of the Great North- — 
ern takes a more northerly route, 
passingsby Glacier National Park. 
Its dome coaches and Pullmans 
make it another train to be remem- 
bered. The other leading Northwest 
train, the Olympian “Hiawatha of 
the Milwaukee Road, is distin- 
guished by a full-length Super 
Dome car and Touralux sleeping 
cars. The latter provide upper and 
lower berths at rates below standard 
Pullman cars. 


OTHER RUNS 


From St. Louis, the Missouri Pa- 
cific appeals to passengers with a 
Thrift-T-Sleeper on its Colorado 
Eagle to Denver. An upper berth is 
only $2.50, a lower is $6.00, and 
only a coach ticket is required. This 
train also carries a dome car as does 
the Texas Eagle for Texas points. 

Once on the Pacific coast, the 
traveler between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco should not miss“the 
daytime ride on Southern Pacific’s 
Coast Daylight, and from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland on the Shasta Day- 
light. 


TO NOSTALGIA 


For many Americans, the most 
enjoyable of all the great trains is 
no sleek streamliner but an ancient, 
small, steam-powered, puffing, nar- 
row-gauge one, which makes the 
“Trip to Yesterday” from Durango~ 
to Silverton in Colorado’s Rocky 
Mountains. The train contains pot- 
bellied stoves and brass spittoons 
and averages thirteen miles an hour, 
and tourists love it. Some 35,500 of 
them last year paid $5.00 for the 90- 
mile, all-day trip through what was 
once one of the richest of United 
States gold-mining fields. The Sil- 
verton train operates from mid- 
June through September, and 
there’s a line at the ticket window 
every morning. 

All aboard! @ 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm SLIDES by 
Professionals, Europe—as you saw it—Countries, 
Cities, Towns . . . Exteriors and Interiors of Famous 
Cathedrals, Museums, Galleries—Versailles, Char- 
tres, Prado, etc. Also India, Pakistan, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco. Descriptive, Illustrated Catalog "'T'' 15¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) ALSO’... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. 
Holy Land—Church of Nativity, Holy Sepulchre, 
Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive Interiors. Life of 
Christ, Famous Madonnas, and many others. De- 
scriptive 80-page illustrated, combined catalog 
"TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) Argo 
Slides, 116 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selection. Exclu- 
sive colorful scenic, travel, map, title and comic 
slides—sample 25¢. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA . . ..NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'' 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


WANTED 16 PEOPLE—Spring, Summer, Autumn 
Tours—See INSIDE JAPAN not the edges. ASK MR. 


FOSTER, Buhl Building, Detroit 26, Michigan._ 


RHODE ISLAND VACATION KIT—FREE! Color 
brochure, map, accommodations, events. Tourist 
Office, Development Council, 424 Roger Williams 
Building, Providence, R. I. 


AROUND THE WORLD OR EUROPEAN TOURISTS 
—Graduate Nurse available. Expenses of Tour only. 
Iva Young, 2008 Sweetbrier Ave., Nashville, 


~ Tennessee. 
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EUROPEAN CAR HIRE—superb service, unrivalled 
attention, moderate cost. Chauffeured and udrive 
cars. Offices in 40 European cities. May we serve 
you? F.I.T. CAR HIRE INC., 55 WEST 42nd 
STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


RESORT MART 


WHITNEYS' . . Charming Inn off beaten path. 
Rooms, Cottages, Motel. All seasonal sports. 
Famous food. AAA. Open All Year. Our folder 
tells all. Bill & Betty Whitney, Jackson 14, N. H. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—é6 weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


TRAVEL IRON complete with cord; precision made, 
lightweight. Cool plastic handle with convenient 
thumb rest; handle folds for easy storing when 
traveling. Practical for use at home and away, or 
as a gift for your traveling friends. $3.49 +- 50¢ for 
postage & handling. ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., 
43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


LOOK WHERE I'VE BEEN—wear silver bracelet 
($1.00) with enamelled pendants of ALL spots 
(50c)—list—EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 GENESEE 
STREET, UTICA 4, NEW YORK. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships and 
yachts traveling foreign countries. Experience un- 
necessary. Free information. DAVENPORT FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, GPO New York 
1, N.Y. 


POSTCARDS $1.00 GIFT PACK. 54 Full View Post- 
cards all U. S. Capitols, Possessions, U.N., Wash., 
D.C., U.S. Map. 13 packs $10.00, 40 packs $25.00. 
Mayrose Co., Linden, N. J. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer free travel, high 
salaries, Comprehensive ''Guide to Employment 
Abroad" describes all possibilities—aviation, ad- 
ministrative, secretarial, teaching, technical, many 
others. Full details on conditions, requirements, 
etc, Includes ‘Directory of American Companies in 
Sixty Countries'’. $1.00. Hill International Publi- 
cations, P. ©. Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, 
New York. 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad. Established world trader 
ships instructions for no-risk examination, Ex. 
perience Unnecessary. Free details, MELLINGER, 
C 836, Los Angeles 24. 


ALARM CLOCK DESK SET—White marbleized rec- 
tangular pen stand 6” x 4" x 1" with beautifully de- 


signed alarm clock 2!/2" x 2\/4"—imported German 
movement; attractively decorated in white & gold 
colored trim, Stand contains 2 standard size ball 
point pens, each decorated with a gold colored 
collar, Makes a timely gift! Only $5.95 -+- 50¢ for 
postage & handling, ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., 
43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 
and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the ''A.B.C.'s'' of Good Mailing Habits! A—postal 
delivery zone number helps speed your mail! B— 
certain to include your return address on all letters 
and packages! C—that the delivery address is cor. 
rect and complete! MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 
IT'S THE BETTER WAY! 


SUMMER IN COLORADO—Good five to seven 
room houses in Beautiful Telluride—Total cost 
$2,450.00 each. WILL NOONAN, 706 Travis Build- 
ing, San Antonio, Texas. 


IRREPLACEABLE EYES—It is possible to walk with 
an artificial leg but you can't see with an artificial 
eye, Eye disease and eye accidents cause blindness, 
though two-thirds of this can be avoided by eye 
care and safety precautions. PROTECT YOUR EYE- 
SIGHT! HAVE REGULAR EYE TESTS FOR YOU 
AND YOURS, 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can appreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words, 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions, 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required, Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
ais ot any articles or services herein adver- 
tised, 
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One-Minute Development 


Soviet small-fry find fast-developed snap- 


shot fascinating indication of friendliness. 


VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


E THINK OF travel as providing an opportunity 
for picture-taking. Have you ever tried reversing 
the process, and using picture-taking to further 
your travel joys? A man who did is Murray Melbin, a 
struggling young graduate student from New York 
City. He landed in Africa with no money but a supply 
of imagination, nerve and some film for his Polaroid 
camera. On the bus going to town, he took a few snap- 
shots. The bus driver was so delighted with his own 
likeness that he wouldn’t permit Melbin to pay any 
fare. In the town marketplace, somewhat the same situ- 
ation was repeated. The miracle of the 60-second snap- 
shots made Melbin welcome everywhere. Soon he was 
shooting pictures and trading them for food, shelter, 
transportation and souvenirs. 
When an African crew refused to accept money to 
paddle down a jungle river, Melbin won them over 
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of Polaroid Exposures 


Save You Money, 


BY WILL LANE 


with a gift produced by his camera. For twelve months 
he made his way around the continent. He was able 
to join a big game safari at one point by contributing 
a few pictures, while other guests paid $300 each. 
Melbin traveled a total of 16,000 miles in Africa with 
a cash outlay of exactly $27.61. 

‘The Polaroid 60-second camera has been on the mar- 
ket for a good many years, yet it is still viewed as a 
miracle instrument, whether you use it in a big city 
or a primitive backwater. Lowell Thomas tells how 
he once gave a Polaroid picture and camera to an 
Oriental potentate. The chieftain was so overwhelmed 
he countered with the offer of a couple of marriage- 
able damsels. Although the proffer was declined, it 
illustrates how highly cameras and pictures are rated. 

Dave Garroway, NBC-TV star, once found himself 
on the Mediterranean Riviera without a hotel reserva- 
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tion because of a film convention. His name and the 
prestige of NBC-TV combined failed to make a dent 
in the aplomb of the hotel manager. But when Garro- 
way caught a snap of the manager in front of the hotel 
marquee and presented it, the manager suddenly 
thawed. It was like pressing a button of recognition— 
perhaps the manager recognized himself in his pic- 
ture—and he rolled out the welcome mat. 

It’s amazing how more and more travelers are using 
photography as an international language to open 
doors, to make friends and even to bail themselves out 
of ticklish situations. 

A Boston man, vacationing in Canada, found it im- 
possible to cash a personal check until he finally pho- 


tographed a shopkeeper and had the shopkeeper 


photograph him. The Canadian, with both pictures in 
his hand, was no longer hesitant to trust the visitor. 

Harvey Stief of Cleveland, Ohio, visited Moscow 
with his wife during the American National Exhibition 
last summer. He was followed by crowds of Russian 
people around Red Square when he started snapping 
60-second souvenir pictures and handing them to the 
amazed strangers. The Russians, who are proud of their 
Sputnik accomplishment, had to admit they have noth- 
ing comparable to the Polaroid camera. A couple of 
admirers spent the day giving the Stiefs a guided tour 
of Russian home life. 

Don Dery, the indefatigable maestro of the Polaroid 
public service office, has a stack of letters from Land 


camera owners telling how the camera has ironed out 


pitfalls of travel. Two Los Angeles coeds wrote that 
when they crossed the Mexican border customs agents 
raised some questions about~ their souvenir pur- 
chases. The girls simply made a photo of the dis- 


puted objects and left it with the customs officials. 


This apparently was enough to satisfy the situation, 
because they were allowed to keep the objects and 
continue without delay. 

Professional photographers now often pack a Polaroid 
Land camera along with their conventional motion 
picture and still cameras. An on-the-spot print makes 
it easy to analyze the composition of a scene, and to 
arrange it to perfection. 

Mrs. Louise Thomson of St. Charles, Missouri, wrote 
that while touring the Philippine Islands she could 
“buy practically anything for a quick picture” taken 
with her Polaroid camera. She found that many sub- 
jects that were off limits to other photographers could 
be wooed by the magic of one-minute prints. 

More and more photographers are beginning to ap- 
preciate that photography is a two-way enterprise— 
you can bring pleasure not only to yourself but also 
to those you meet on your travels, be they friends or 
strangers. @ 
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REST, 
RELAX 
Huts See 

America's 
New Fourth 

Coastline 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


Fascinating? Yes! Cruise the 
Great Lakes—America’s new 
Fourth Coastline—this year, and 
you'll see ships flying the flags 
of many nations sailing these 
waters. You'll see new world 
port cities bustling with activity. 
You'll see channels, rivers, bays 
and harbors being readied for 


7 DAYS from $172.50 
Rate, plus tax, includes meals, berth 
in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 
Begin your cruise at Buffalo, Cleveland, 

Detroit, Chicago or Duluth. 


S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


deep-draft, ocean-going ships. 
All this, while you are enjoying 
a full week of rest, relaxation, 
sunbathing, shipboard fun, enter- 
tainment, new friends and match- 
less food. And the price is well 
within your vacation budget. 
See your TRAVEL AGENT for 


details and reservations NOW.° 


Ask about Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
Seaway one-way cruises Chicago to 
Montreal (either way) aboard ocean- 
going passenger-cargo ships of the 
Fjell-Oranje Lines. (Georgian Bay Line, 
General Passenger Agents.) 


Please send me a free copy of your 1960 
reat Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. T 


Foot of Woodward Ave. Name 
Detroit 26, Mich. Address 
City. Zone. State 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Best Places 
To Stay 


In The U.S. or Canada 


SUPERIOR 


COURTS UNITED 
THIS EMBLEM ASSURES INC. 
OUTSTANDING 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


A Nationwide Association 
Of Unusually Fine Motels 


AND BE SURE / 
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White today for FREE SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE 


Superior Courts United, Tae. DIV. 33, BOX 327, 


DANIA, FLORIDA 
POWERFUL 5x35 BINOCULARS 

in. Genuine "'plush-lined'' Leather Case 
with Carrying Strap. Has features found 
in expensive binoculars; center focusing 
control, adjustable to eye width, etc. 
Brings distant objects into sharp focus. 
These imported Binoculars add to the 
enjoyment of travel, sporting events, 
hunting, etc. 


Astoria Supply Co., 
43-49 41st Street 
Long Island City 4, New York 


Dept. T-6 


Please send pair(s) of binoculars 
@ $5.98 per pair including postage. 
(No COD's) 


Print Name 


Address. “ae 


City & Zone 
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IPS 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


Right For the Road 
OU’RE a driver of quick wit and 


high intelligence—so you never 
get a ticket and you always 
avoid accidents. 

But some of your friends are not so 
-_ good. An important reason—stressed 
by a Bureau of Public Roads study— 
is that they don’t suit their driving 

to the road. 


Everybody knows excessive speed 
is dangerous, and most drivers are 
careful to avoid that hazard. 

But many forget that “too slow” 
is also hazardous—it actually causes 
more accidents than speeding. 

The Bureau of Public Roads survey 
shows that on high grade roads in 
open country, more ncaidens occur 
at 35 m.p.h. than at any other speed. 
In terms of number of accidents, the 
greatest menace is the slow poke. 
How come? Modern roads and 
_ modern cars are designed to permit 
safe, comfortable driving at higher 
_ speeds than were common a genera- 
_ tion ago. This is progress, and most 
_ motorists have adjusted to it. But 
some have not. Their caution can 
confuse others. 

Result: Some states are consider- 
_ ing minimum speed limits to solve 
the slow poke problem. 

Don’t speed, but don’t poke. Suit 
your driving to the road, and driving 
_ will be safer and more pleasant for 
everybody. @ 


Lines Aft... 


Teenage Tours 


Dear Sirs: 

It has just been called to my attention 
that there are some errors in Teenage 
Tours, by Dorothy Siegal (TRAvEL, 
March, 1960). A gentleman in the office 
where I work, whose daughter will at- 
tend the University of Grenoble this 
summer as a member of SITA’s French 
Study Tour, has just advised me that ac- 
cording to recent literature received 
from SITA, students will live with 
French families. for approximately 28 
days, rather than five weeks as stated in 
the article, and that transatlantic trans- 
portation is not included. 

Suzanne G. Clark 
Arlington, Va. 


Dear Sirs: 

It’s a bit late to do anything about it, 
but I'd like to go on record as being more 
than a little annoyed over the misspell- 
ing of my name in the credit for the 
Teenage Tours article in the March 
issue. 

Dorothy Siegel 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Southern Hospitality 


Dear Sirs: 

In view of the fact that Georgia has 
gotten so much bad publicity about her 
speed traps, your kind words (Roamer’s 
Ramblings, Trave., Feb., 1960) about 
our courteous cops were greatly appreci- 
ated. ... Keep up the good work of pro- 
moting the fine vacation spots in Georgia. 

Joe Salter 
Chamber of Commerce 
Arlington, Ga. 


re vhs 
Prickly Subject 
Dear Sirs: 

I look forward each month to roby 
your most interesting and informative 
publication, and want to apologize for 
the fact that my first letter to you is 
being written as a request that you pub- 
lish a correction to the statement made 
about the saguaro cactus in Springtime 
U.S.A. The saguaro cactus can be found 
growing around 2,500 ft. to 3,500 ft., and 
it produces beautiful, waxy white blos- 
soms in May. 

Elizabeth Blackburn 
Tucson, Arizona 


Dear Sirs: Le 
In reference to Arizona’s saguaro cac- 
tus, the blooming period starts in late 
May or early June. 
William V, Jackson 
Champaign, Ill. 


TRAVEL has sent a nosegay of dandelions 
to Conrriputor Meyer, slipped a non- 
blooming section of cactus under its own 


Research Dept.—Ed. 


Traveling TRAVEL 


Dear Sirs: 

I send my TRAVEL to our local hos- 
pital. Many patients never see a paper 
or magazine except at hospitals, Chil- 
dren enjoy the pictures and some travel 
around the world with your writers. So 
I receive a double portion of pleasure 
from the NTC. 

Nora Belle Hendrix 
Anadarko, Okla.” 


Dear Sirs: 

Let me tell you how very much both 

my husband and myself enjoy TRAVEL. 
. We keep every copy. 

Louise Bickmeyer 

Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


EAGLE PEELS BERMUDA FARE 

New low NYC-Bermuda 
roundtrip fare of $85 was 
recently inaugurated by 
Eagle Airways, trimming 
approximately $20 from 
normal rate. Hops, called 
Sunset Dinner Flights, 
leave Idlewild Airport at 
6 pem. in jet-prop Vis- 
counts with flying time of 
2hrs., 50 min. Passengers 
who use special flights 
one way, return by regular 
Eagle hops, pay $10 dif- 
ferential for fare of $95. 
Fifteen-day stopover is 
allowed in Bermuda before 
return. 


FED'S LINE REFURBISHES 

Panama Line plans 
$1,860,000 repair program 
for its 2 ships—Ancon, 
Cristobal—that are used 
in NYC-Panama service. 
Vessels are 20 years old, 
require modernization to 
extend their life. Line, 
which is owned/operated by 
government, has recently 
been under heavy attack 
from private shippers who 
claim it is uneconomical 
to taxpayers, unfairly 
competing with private 
firms. s 


CASALS TOPS ACAPULCO FEST 
Int'l music festival 
featuring world-famed 
cellist Pablo Casals will 
be held in Acapulco, Mexi= 
eco, Dec. 10-20. Casals 
will open fest with first 
performance of his new 
oratorio El Pesebre, based 
on nativity of Jesus. 
Festival will be held in 
recently reconstructed old 
Fort San Diego overlooking 
Acapulco Bay. Fort was 
transformed into modern 
outdoor theatre last year. 
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YOU SPENT A LOT OF MONEY 

American travelers spent 
approximately $25,000,- 
000,000 during 1959, re-= 
ports head of American 
Society of Travel Agents, 
some 90% of which was for 
U.S. travel. Further 
facts: overseas travel has 
doubled since 1950, air-= 
lines made 17% business 
increase over preceding 
year, steamship tonnage 
for both Atlantic, Pacific 
was up some 10%. 


HELLENES READY SIX SHIPS 

For Great Lakes-Mediter= 
ranean trade, Hellenic 
Lines are building 6 pas-= 
senger-cargo vessels to 
enter Service next year. 
CrattewidLe be 550-ft. 
long, have 16-knot speed, 
link lake ports with 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Lebanon. Half- 
dozen ships will cost more 
than $10,000,000, mark 
line's first entry to 
Great Lakes trade. 


FOLK FESTIVAL RETURNS 
Pennsylvania Dutch Folk 
Festival will be held at 
Kutztown July 2-9 with 
$1.25 admission, children 
under 12 free. Eleventh 
version of annual festival 
is expected to attract 
some 100,000 visitors, 
show crafts, cookery, 
other activities of 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 


HUNGARY UNLOCKED 

U.S. State Dept. has re= 
moved Hungary from roster 
of countries American 
citizens cannot visit. Hun- 
gary went on forbidden list 
in 1956, joining Albania, 
Red China, Communist por- 
tions of Asia. 


AA PREXY: ‘FARES TOO LOW' 

Prexy of American Air- 
lines, in recent speech 
largely devoted to plea 
for looser CAB regulations 
so that airlines could 
compete more effectively, 
offered as his opinion 
that "just now, fares are 
GOO) LOW sel) 


POSH BUS CODDLES TRIPPERS 
Trailways has extended 
northward its 5-Star Lux- 
ury Bus Service previously 
available only on Norfolk- 
Washington, Washington-NYC 
routes. New run north from 

NYC hits Boston, Ports- 
mouth, Nene, Portland 
Me., on twice-daily basis. 
On basic bus fare of 
$12.38 NYC-Boston, luxury 
service surcharge of $1.31 
is added; to Portsmouth it 
is $16.56 plus $1.54; to 
Portland, $20.02 plus 
$1.82. Five Star buses 
offer uniformed hostesses, 
food service from special 
galley, taped background 
music, pillows and maga- 
zines, restrooms, power 
outlets for shavers and 
dictating machines, spe=- 
cially contoured foam 
seats. Scheduled nonstop 
time NYC-Boston is 5 hrs.;3 
NYC-Portsmouth, 6 hrs. 

15 min. ; NYC-Portland, 
(AES en OM mits 


PARK PROSPECT: PORTAL SPAN 

New bridge under con- 
struction over Merced 
River will connect Calif. 
Route 140 with El Portal 
Area of Yosemite Nat'l 
Park. Span will be 192 ft. 
long, aid development of 
Portal area as park's 
utility, administrative 
site so that unnecessary 
buildings may be removed 
from scenic valley. 
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CAESAREA CHANNELS ROUTE 
Newly-launched Caesarea 
will make fall entry into 
British Railways Channel 
Islands service. Largest 
ever built for Channel 
isle routes, vessel fea- 
tures sheltered reclining 
seats for all passengers 
plus 66 berths in private 
cabins, restaurant, cafe- 
teria, bar, Denny-Brown 
Stabilizers to eliminate 
rolling. ‘ 


MATSON, SPAL INK PACT 

’ South Pacific Air Lines 
has arranged with Matson 
Lines to offer travelers 
Pacific air-sea roundtrips 
combining carriers with 
Savings over normal fares 
ranging from $113 to $364. 
Typical trip would involve 
Sailing from San Francisco 
for Tahiti on Matson's 
Mariposa or Monterey, fly 
by SPAL from Tahiti to 
Honolulu, return to San 
Francisco from Hawaii by 
Matson's Lurline or Mat- 
Sonia. Total transporta- 
tion cost: from $878. 


ASHEVILLE SETS CRAFT FAIR 
Open from 10 a.m. to 
10. p.em.; July 18-22, 
Craftsman's Fair of South- 
ern Highlands will cost 
$1.00 for adults, 50¢ for 
children, include demon- 
Strations of dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving, potterymak- 
ing, Shuckery, hooking, 
carving, wrought iron, 
other crafts plus folk 
dances, lecture. Site of 
15th annual fair is Ashe- 
Vile, NoC., OLty 
Auditorium, 


WEST COAST TURNS INT'L 
Latest U.S. air carrier 
to enter int'l service is 
West Coast Airlines, now 
linking Spokane with Cal- 
gary, Canada, flying 40- 
passenger twin-propjet 
Fairchild F-27 on 286-mile 
route with morning depar- 
ture, evening return 
through Spokane to Port- 


land, Eugene, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland. 
64 


FEDS WANT OZARK PARK 
Nat'l Park Service has 
asked OK to establish 
Ozark Rivers Nat'l Monu- 
ment in Missouri. Area of 
approximately 113,000 
acres stretches 190 miles 
along Current, Jacks Fork, 
Eleven Point rivers, con- 
tains in addition to un- 
spoiled rivers some of 
largest springs in U.S., 
13 named caves, 40 archeo- 
logical sites, other at- 
tractions plus is crossed 
or skirted by several 
highways, is within day's 
drive for 20,000,000 peo-= 
ple. Some of land is al- 
ready owned by Federal 
government. Acquisition of 
remainder would cost 
about $5,500,000. 


GOV. RAPS ISLAND MONEYBAGS 

Governor of Hawaii has 
warned all Pacific areas 
against trading their cul- 
ture for tourist dollars. 
Citing tremendous: recent 
upsurge in traveling to 
Pacific countries, Gov. 
Quinn said: "It is impor= 
tant that all those re- 
gions, including Hawaii, 
take steps to save their 
own cultures and not let 
them be destroyed by 'prog- 
ress'....-Hawaii doesn't 
want to look like Cali- 
fornia or Florida. Other 
areas Should guard their 
own heritage as well.” 


MEXICANA DISCARDS PAN AM 
Mexicana Airlines, 
shortly to introduce Comet 
4¢C jets on int'l routes, 
has ended its pact with 
Pan Am, which had U.S. 
carrier representing Mexi- 
can line as general agent 
since_1935. Mexicana will 
expand ‘its present pas= 
senger office in Los An- 
geles, continue its NYC, 
Chicago offices, add new 
ones in San Francisco, 
San Antonio. 


INT'L PHONE BOOK OUT 

Fifth annual edition of 
Int'l Telephone Directory 
was recently published in 
Paris. Printed in 4 lan- 
guages—English, French, 
German, Spanish—ITD lists 
approximately 500,000 bus- 
inesses, services under 
5,000 categories in 125 
countries. Each listing 
gives name, address, phone 
number, regional location 
within country, cable or 
Telex address. 


BACHELORS DIVULGE AGE 
New wrinkle on Bachelor 
Party junkets, Gramercy ., 


Tours' outings for single 


persons, is age break- 
down to insure community 
of interest among trav-= 
elers. Firm now offers 
tours with age brackets of 
18-24, 21-33, 28-48 plus 
an all-ages category. 


RAILROADS TOOT FOR MERGERS AS EFFICIENCY SWITCH 
Mergers plus outright purchase of competitors are 

being planned or carried through by top rail lines. 

Erie RR and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR want to 


merge, 


become known as Erie-Lackawanna. 


New firm would 


have almost 3,000 miles of track between NYC-Chicago. 
Two companies duplicate each others service between 
NYC-Buffalo, with more than 50 common stations. Merger 
would allow abandonment of more than 70 miles of 


duplicate track, 


other facilities. 


Chicago & North 


Western RR has agreed to outright purchase of compet- 
ing Minneapolis & St. Louis Line if ICC agrees. Pur- 
chase tab would be more than $20,000,000. Minneapolis 
& St. Louis has some 1,500 miles of line in mid-West 
States that roughly duplicate Chicago & North Western 


service. 


Jersey Central RR will buy, with ICC ap- 


proval, some 41 miles of little Lehigh & New England 


line's 170 miles of track. 
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HIT SEEN BY FOUR EYES 
Traditional North Dakota 
outdoor dramas to be 
staged this summer include 
Old Four Eyes, life of 
Theo. Roosevelt as rancher 
in Dakota Badlands, to be 
presented nightly Wed. 
thru Sun., June 29-Sept. 4 
at Burning Hills Amphi- 
theatre, Medora, N.D., 
plus Trail West, drama of 
events leading up to 
Custer's Last Stand, to be 
offered on same days/dates 
but at Custer Memorial 
Amphitheatre, Ft. Lincoln 
State Park, Mandan, N.D. 


PANAMA GETS PAN AM JET RUN 
Pan Am began 4-per-week 
DC=-8 jetliner flights be- 
tween Miami, Panama City 
in May. Big jets fly 
1,190-mile route in 2 
ATS... OOe Min... Ur Tm ing 
l hr., 20 min. from piston 
plane time. Fast flight 
links line's other routes 
to Central, South America. 


GREYHOUND IN CREDIT RACE 

Bus travelers can now 
charge transportation, 
tours with Greyhound 
Lines. Company's new 
Greyhound Budget Travel 
Plan permits paying ap- 
proximately 10% down with 
remainder in 10 monthly 
installments on minimum 
sales of $100. Longer 
period of payments is 
available for higher mini- 
mum sales. Plan covers 
cost of transportation and 
tours by bus, including 
tax, hotels, sightseeing, 
insurance. 


AIR TOUR EYES AFRICA 


Escorted 60-day African 
inspection by Travelworld 
Tours departs on either 
Nuly 4 or July 21, loops 
from Greece to Ethiopia, 
Kenya, South Africa, 


Rhodesia, Kenya again, 
Uganda, Belgian Congo, 

. Egypt for inclusive price 
of $2,990 from NYC. Junket 
includes stops at such 
sites as Treetops Hotel, 

overlooking game lick. | 


NEW BERN TOUTS NEW PLAY 

Premiere production of 
Kermit Hunter's new his- 
torical drama The Third 
Frontier will highlight 
250th anniversary celebra-= 
tions of New Bern, N.C., 
June 11-25. Play portrays 
hardships endured by 
pioneers of state's first 
permanent capital. Other 
events include hydroplane 
races June 12, Youth Day 
June 15, military parade 
June 18, water-ski show 
June 19 plus pro-amateur 
PGA golf tournament June 
19-24. Admission is free 
to all events except The 
Third Frontier. 


LONDON BRIDGING AIR GAP 

England plans $8,400,000 
terminal city at London 
Airport to replace out- 
moded structures. New 
terminal, customs facili- 
ties will be designed to 
process 1,000 air pas- 
sengers per hour. 


NEW NAT'L MONUMENT NAMED 
Newly established by In- 
terior Dept., Grand Port- 
age Nat'l Monument in 
Minnesota covers some 700 
acres, is scene of his- 
toric 9-mile-trail used by 
Indians, explorers, fur 
traders, etc. Monument has 
old trail, sites at Fort 
Charlotte. Land was donat- 
ed by Chippewa Indians 
from part of their 
reservation territory. 


AVIS ADDS DUTCH TRAILERS 

Amsterdam office of AVIS 
Rent-A-Car System has be- 
gun U-drive trailer rental 
service that offers sug- 
gestions on best trailer- 
ing routes, as well as 
completely equipped cara- 
vans themselves. Costs 
average $10.00 daily for 
trailer, $6.00 daily for 
rental car plus 7¢ per 
mile fee. Rented trailers, 
of course, may be driven 
throughout Europe from 
Amsterdam base. Reserva- 
tions may be made from 
any Avis office. 


LONGEST LINER LAUNCHED 


Set afloat in niet Keen 
France's new France takes 
record as world's longest 


ocean liner with 1,035 ft. oa 


of overall length. Bri- 
tain's Queen Elizabeth 
(1,031 ft.) was previously 
longest. France began 
building Wn Oct. loSiicaes 
expected to make maiden 
voyage sometime late in 
1961. She was launched 
with hull complete but 
funnels not yet in place. 
Photos above show early 
construction scene at top, 
approximate launching con- 
dition in center, artist's 
rendering of finished ship 
at bottom. New ship will 
weigh 55,000 tons, have 
109-ft. beam, speed of 

31 knots. Carrying 2,000 
passengers—500 first 
class, 1,500 tourists—she 
will be fin-stabilized, 
reducing roll to maximum 
2%, completely air condi- 
tioned, capable of making 


some 46 crossings annually 


of 5 days each. Though 
only 6 feet longer than 
prewar giant Normandie, 
new France is almost 
30,000 tons lighter thanks 
to welded construction, 
use of light metal alloys, 
lighter but more powerful 
engines. 
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price This Musical Decanter holds 27 ounces 
and plays the tune "HOW DRY | AN," 


$5.95 stops playing automatically when set 
postage down. 
prepaid The steel case is finished in gleaming 
polished brass, 11!” high and 3'/4” wide, with 
nickel plated spout especially designed for easy 
pouring. Top pulls out for easy filling. 

A useful and decorative gift for both 
home and office use. Give Father a Musical Decanter 


for Father's Day. 
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NATIVE dress, 
colorful folklore 
and passionate music 
will transport you to 
a new world of delight. 


Come to Mexico and enjoy 
an unforgettable vacation! 


You can reach Mexico in a short 


time by plane, train or highway. 


If you ao not wish to cut coupon from cover, please use Our coupon on page 11. 
srs erica sina reesei warpaiearreenrey 
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